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ROSES for 
Spring Planting 


A large stock of the new TALISMAN, 
the wonderful gold medal rose, which is 
included in our spring list of Novelties. 


Prices on this grand rose are as follows: 


OO Pe ret ee ey $ 2.50 
ete so ss har. Oe 25.00 
Gus Biuaived.. :.. ie 200.00 


6 at Dozen rate 50 at 100 rate 
Order early to prevent disappointments 


In our new list will be found many other new 
roses. In all over 175 varieties are listed. 


Hardy Garden Lilies 


A very complete list of these suitable for spring 
planting; included are some varieties rarely 
listed. Lilies are one of our leading specialties. 


Herbaceous Perennials 
and Rock Plants 


In this section are offered some grand novelties 
in Asters, Delphiniums, Campanulas, Violas, 
Chrysanthemums, Phloxes, Primulas, Scabiosas 
and Veronicas. 


JAPANESE CHERRIES in 6 varieties 
KOLKWITZIAS 
HYBRID RHODODENDRONS 
LONICERA NITIDA 
LIGUSTRUM LUCIDUM AZALEAS 
and other good things 





QUALITY BRAND SHEEP MANURE 
CANADIAN HARDWOOD ASHES 
FINE BONE IDEAL PEAT MOSS 
VIGORO 





Catalogues free on request 





WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front Street at Federal Weymouth, Mass. 
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The lime 


Now is the time to take advantage of the 
surprising speed with which we can build 
and fully equip a Glass Garden for you. Do 
it so its perpetual summer land can be yours 
every winter from now on. 
What bundles of joy it will bring you regard- 
less of clime or time. Joy and health. 
If you doubt it for a minute, send for our 
book called ‘“‘Greenhouses As We Know 
Them.’ You'll find it rather a revelation. 
And withal — help filled. No obligations 
whatsoever. 


_FOR FOUR GENERATIONS BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES 


Lorp & BuRNHAM® 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 




















1828-C Graybar Bldg. 202 S. LaSalle Street 


TORONTO 
308-A Harbor Comm. Bldg. 


Offices in Many Other Principal Cities 
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Boston Florists H 
age 








UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH, 








, a Phion 


F hie orist 
Phones: Telegraphed 


Haymarket 0281-0282 Anywhere 
Cable Address “Obefio”’ 











BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 
The Leading For All This 








Florist District 
FLORIST 


338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 


Phone KENmore 1700 


Branch Store 
HOTEL STATLER 


Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass'n 























TOTTY’S 


HARDY PERENNIALS 
for the Spring 
MADISON NEW JERSEY 











EARTHENWARE 
4 Flower Pots & Saucers 


Est. 1765 
A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 


205 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Telephone: Porter 0580 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 











Ola English 
Boxwood 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 


Offering one of the largest and 
most beautiful collections in 
America for 1929 planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 








Box 12 Milton, Del. 
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Early March Work : 
CANNA divisions may be started in a warm place with some {} 
bottom heat if plants are needed for early bedding work. 
Plant the divisions in flats with good drainage using a light com- 
post; soak the soil and put the flats on the hot water return pipes / 
in the conservatory. Later they can be started near the heater in 
the house cellar. y 

Pot fancy-leaved caladiums in a mellow soil and start them 
into active growth in a 60-degree house. ( 

Gloxinias flower heavily in Summer and should be started 
now. Pot the tubers in four-inch pots, using equal parts of leaf- 
mold, sand and well-rotted cow manure. Keep them in a warm, 
shaded place, never letting the soil dry, but also never wetting 
the leaves. 

Seeds of the ornamental tomato (Solanum acauleatissimum) if 
sown now, will produce handsome plants carrying fruit next 
Christmas. This is a very ornamental plant which can be grown 
with the greatest ease. { 

Seeds of tomatoes and peppers should be sown within the next { 





j 


— 


week or two. A promising variety of pepper is California Won- 
der, a medium early kind. Marglobe is a good variety of tomato. 
Cabbage seeds and those of cauliflower, Brussel sprouts and lettuce 
may wait a little longer, unless a very early crop is desired. 


Sweet peas do best during the cooler months, so that seed may 
be sown six weeks before time to set plants in the open. Plant 
three seeds to a three-inch pot using a sandy compost, thinning the 
plants to one when they start to climb on the brush. New varie- 
ties listed include Ruffled Rose, Ambassador (deep rose-pink on a 
deep primrose background), Joan Ryder (white), Fluffy Ruffles 
(rose-pink of 1928 introduction), Scarlet Glow, Dawn (salmon- 
pink) and Pink Delight. 


Clumps of astilbe purchased now and potted up immediately 
will flower freely before the end of Spring. Cool temperatures are 
best and never should the plants become dry. 

Cobaea scandens is an annual vine which makes a handsome 
plant in Summer; seeds should be started early in pots to get the 
best results. The flowers are a dull purple color. 

Finish pruning trees, shrubs and grape vines. 
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367 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 














Rocky Mt. Wild Flowers 


Beautiful Perennials for Rock Gardens 


Also Colo. Blue Spruce and Kosters Blue 
Spruce tree seeds. Free Booklet. 


MARTIN J. CULLEN 
4577 Wyandotte Street Denver, Colo. 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 80. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 














AEWOHLERTI Oriental Flowerin 
cAmerica’s Finest Coll — 
eae Rose Flowering and 

eeping Cherries, Flowering 
Crabs; in all varieties and sizes. 
Send for free book with color 
illustrations. 
A. E. WOHLERT 
932 Montgomery Avenue 
Narberth, Montgomery Co., Pa. 




















Flower Seed Novelties 
for 1929 


Pkt. 

Anchusa Annual “Blue Bird” 

erect pe Ce Peibheenes 6th cors 50c 
Papaver Orientale “The Feltham,” 

various shades without blotch .... 50c 
Lobelia Oardinalis ‘‘The Bishop” 

Extra Strong Spike ............ 75c 
Meconopsis Baileyii (Blue Poppy) 

Se EE ob 6660.6 060605008 50c 
Scabiosa Oaucasica “Goldingensis”’ 

Great Improvement ..........+.+. 50c 
Verbena Hybrid “Colossea”’ 

te PE ce eede 00s 4cete08 50c 
Ursinia Anethoides Orange and Purple 

New South African Daisy ........ Oc 


Collection (7 pkts.) $3.50 
Two collections $6.50 


Roderick M. Crocket & Co., Inc. 
Cranford, N. J. 








Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 











you want 


ROSES 


this summer, you can have them—glo- 
rious ones that will be the pride of the 
neighborhood. We guarantee “Star” 
Roses to bloom thesame year you plant 
them. Because they are grown out in 
the open under the same conditions as 
in your own garden, and because we give 
them a good, healthy start in life, they 
have sturdy roots and hardy stock. It’s 
easy to see why we guarantee them! 


The 25 “Star” Rose offer 
To make it easy for you, and because we 
“know our roses,” we have selected 25 choice 
roses, every one of which is guaranteed to 
bloom within 3 months 
after planting, or we will 
“make good.” These 25 
“Stars” include our fa- with 
mous “Star Dozen” —our Roses 
twelve most satisfactory 
rose plants. Included in 
this lot are pink, apricot, 
red, yellow, white, and 
blended roses. Youll : 
be delighted with the se- es ae an 
lection we'll send you. 





Succ ess 





these collections. 


We cannot think of anything you can buy 
for $20 that will give you more real satisfac- 
tion and pleasure than the almost continuous 
bloom and gorgeous blossoms you will have 
from our 25 “Stars.” 


The “Star Dozen” 
Or if you prefer to buy the “Star Dozen” by 
itself, these twelve highly recommended roses 
are yours for $10.50. If purchased individu- 
ally, the same selection would cost you $12.50. 


Order today! 
In order to make certain that you receive the 
varieties you want, use the coupon today. 
FREE! 

When we ship your order, we'll send our 32- 
page “Success with Roses”—to help you in 
7 planting and caring for your 
roses. We'll alsoinclude the 1929 
“Star Guide to Good Roses” — 
describing 200 varieties of roses, 
many in color. Use the coupon! 


Star Rose Growers 


The Conard-Pyle Company 
Robert Pyle, Pres., West Grove, Pa. 


r=USE THIS COUPON-—NOW != 3 
i THE CONARD-PYLE Co. i 
| West Grove, Pa. Box 27 | 
OC I’m sending you $20 herewith. Please Hy 
rush the 25 **Star’’ Roses by return 
post. t 
0 Here’s the $10.50 for the“ Star’’Dozen. 4 


(‘‘Success"’ and the *‘Star Guide”’ will 
te ncluded with the above orders.) 


i 

) Send ** Star Guide”’ Free. i 

Ot smelose 25ce. Send ‘**Success With 
Roses.”’ i 





Name ...................... 





Address .............. 
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WASCO offers 


cheap cold weather 
insurance for your 
oreenhouse 
$60 to $124 


according to size, 
buys a WASCO 
hot water 
self-regulating 
auxiliary heater 
which will take care 
of 190 to 1,000 ft. 
of 114-inch pipe. 









No. 6 Wasco Heater... 
as shown $85. Heaters 
made in 4 sizes, burn 
hard or soft coal, coke 
or gas, operate on one 
charge of fuel in 24 
hours. 


If your present heating plant must be forced to take 
care of extremely cold nights, do not discard it. Keep 
it and buy a Wasco Auxiliary Heater for peak loads. 
Wasco Heaters have automatic fuel and temperature 
control. They will maintain an absolutely even temper- 
ature day and night—needing slight attention only once 
or twice daily. The Wasco may be operated so cheaply 
as to pay for itself many times over in safety for your 
growing plants. 


Made in four sizes, Wasco Heaters may be bought for 
only $60 to $124. They are tested with the same stand- 
ards and care as house heating boilers. Made by heating 
experts with experience of nearly a quarter of a century. 
Systems may be installed by any handy man. The No. 6 
heater will heat 1,200 or 630 sq. ft. of glass to a night 
temperature of 40 to 70 degrees respectively, in zero 
weather. 


A Wasco is also ideal as a hotbed heater. It may be 
used at one-fifth the cost of manure. The automatic 
regulator gives perfect protection. 


Be prepared for the next cold wave ... buy a Wasco. 
They are dependable, safe, less bothersome and are 
fully guaranteed. Write for large illustrated catalog— 
NOW! 


GREENHOUSE HEATING SYSTEM 
| a 

READY-TO-SET-UP 

WASCO HEATER CO., Inc. 


411 NICHOLS AVENUE SYRACUSE, N. Y. 



























some moisture, and regular fairylands 
may be created with the help of the 
proper kinds of plants! Therein lies 
the secret of naturalistic gardening. 
We recognize Nature as the master 
builder but seldom study her methods 
and materials. 


A 


Less than a score of lines on page 


one 


entire book, open the gate to any gar- 
den you may desire! Pronounced by 
students the greatest guide to natural- 
istic gardens ever published, it records 
half a century’s experience and obser- 
vations. Get the proper start by writ- 


ing 


With two-score distinct varieties 
available, you can count on succeeding 
with ferns, whether your grounds are 
sunny or shady, moist or dry, rocky or 
of a mellow nature. Here are a few 
favorite collections: 


No. 


No. 


Are native wild flowers, wild Orchids, 
a great many hardy perennials, Rock 
Garden plants and, last but not least, 
a vast collection of native deciduous 
and evergreen shrubs, such as Laurels, 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Inkberry, etc. 
Let’s get acquainted by asking for 
catalog mentioned above. 


FERN & FLOWER FARM 


SOUTHWICK 


Creating Pictures 


With Plants 


. 3 For Moist, Shady Spots, 9 varie- 
. 4 For Wet, Open Ground, 4 varie- 


.5 For Rockeries and Dry Ledges, 
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AKE most any situation with 
most any kind of soil, supple- 
mented by the sun’s warmth and 


Great Plant Guide FREE 


of our catalog hold the key to the 


for this free catalog today. 


Ferns for Everywhere 


1 For Open, Sunny Spots, 4 varie- 
ties, 35 clumps in all for..... $5 


2 For Dry, Shady Places, 4 varie- 
ties, 35 clumps in all for..... $5 
ties, 45 clumps in all for..... $6 


ties, 40 clumps in all for..... $5 


4 varieties, 40 clumps in all 
ie fF deeds sudevevendie.- $5 


Ready for shipment after 
middle of March. Ordering 
by number is quite sufficient. 


Other Gillett Specialties 


GILLETT’S 





8 MAIN STREET 


MASS. 








9205: 
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Moonflowers for the Trellis 


GOOD vine for covering an arbor, wall or trellis is 

Ipomoea bonanox or moonflower. This twiner is one 
of the morning glory family and is a rapid grower often 
reaching a height of 20 feet. Large heart-shaped leaves are 
borne in abundance which makes this subject useful for 
screening. The most striking feature of the species is the 
flower, a white bloom four inches or more across which opens 
rapidly before one’s eyes in late afternoon only to close 
again in the morning. The effect at night of these white 
moons hung all over the vine is enhanced by a pleasing 
magnolia fragrance. 

In the South, the moonflower is a perennial, but in colder 
sections seed should be sown annually indoors in pots in 
March to provide a sufficiently long season. In this way 
plants may be set out without disturbing the roots in a 
warm sunny location after all danger of frost is past. A hard 
seed coat necessitates filing or cutting the husk on the side 
opposite the growing point to let in moisture, or the seed 
may be soaked for a few hours in warm water. This is very 
important. 

Early-blooming white and sky-blue varieties have been 
produced, but the usual time of flowering in the North is 
September. Another kind with larger leaves and pink blooms 
and a giant white hybrid complete the list. 


Growing Chinese Lanterns 


Physalis Franchetii (Chinese lantern plant or ground 
cherry) is one of the most satisfactory plants grown for 
winter decoration. The heart-shaped leaves and small white 
flowers are pretty, but they do not compare with the brilliant, 
orange-red, balloon shaped bag of papery texture which ap- 
pears in the axil of each petiole in the Fall. 

The lanterns should be cut close to the ground and hung 
upside down in an airy place to dry. A few sprays make a 
gloriously bright spot in the home during the dull, drab days 
of Winter. 

When planting dig a furrow about three inches deep, lay 
the roots in a long, single row and cover with earth. No 
special fertilizer is needed and the plants appear early in the 
Spring. When about a foot high, a beetle similar to the rose 
or potato bug appears on the foliage. These should be picked 
off by hand or the plants sprayed with bordeaux. 

Cultivation produces larger lanterns, but it is not necessary. 
In fact, there is no other everlasting which gives as much 
beauty with such a minimum of labor. Physalis Franchetii is 
a true perennial, multiplies rapidly, and for best results should 
be transplanted every third year. 

—Bertha S. Slater. 
Fairhaven, Mass. 


Daphne in Lime Soil 


Dear Sir—We find Daphne cneorum is a very desirable 
shrub for rock gardens, and while its main flowering period 
is during the Spring, we often have a fair display of blooms 
during Autumn. The plants appear to thrive best here in 
limy clay soils so that ground fit for ericas is unfit for them. 
Some of the finest specimens in our city have been observed 
in very heavy clay which, during the Summer, becomes so 
hard as to be rock-like. The preference for !ime, however, is 
still more pronounced in another daphne which we planted 
once in bog soil where ericas were thriving like weeds. To 
our surprise, all the daphnes became sickly and had to be 
taken out as the soil seemed to poison them. 


—J. G. Bacher. 
Portland, Ore. 
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Hamamelis Vernalis 


(Vernal Witch Hazel) 


When the happy “‘spring 
so-0-o-n”’ of the chicka- 
dee is heard and the Red 
Osier and willows by 
the river take on more 





intense colors of crim- 
son and gold, then the 
Vernal Witch Hazel 
puts forth its myriad 
flowers in dainty defi- 
ance to the last frantic 
efforts of winter. 


Although a native of the 
Ozarks this beautiful 
shrub seems comfortably 
at home in New England and its colors varying from clear 
yellow and burnished gold to deep maroon are a most wel- 
come harbinger of spring. 


We have a couple hundred plants to offer this spring. 2-3 
ft. at $1.25 each, $10.00 per 10; and 3-4 ft. at $1.75 
each, $16.00 per 10. 

Why not write for our catalog now? It lists many items 
to interest you. Fruit and berry plants, shrubs, evergreens, 
ferns, flowers 'n everything. 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


Putney, Vermont 
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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


PEONIES LILACS 
IRISES 


T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 


ALEXANDER MICHIE 


Manager 
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Give your home 


this ever-increasing beauty 
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Give it an enchanting setting 
by having it peep out from a 
screen of evergreens. Don’t 
delay—the years go quickly. 
Make your planting this season 
and let Nature be doing her 
perfect work in making the 
home more beautiful and valu- 
able each and every year. 
Hill’s Evergreens give the 
magic touch. We have made 
the growing of evergreens a 


years. Nothing but evergreens 
in our great 500-acre nursery. 
Our catalog, profusely illus- 
trated (40 large illustrations 
in colors), is a most helpful 
book in suggesting what and 
how you should plant. Write 
for it enclosing 25 cents (coin 
or stamps) which will be re- 
funded on your first order. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
Evergreen Specialists : 
Largest Growers in America 


Box 317 Dundee, III, 


av 
i| Hits EvercReens 


specialty for seventy-three 














For 25c you get this new booklet and a trial 
(1% oz.) can of Nitrophoska, the popular plant 
food. The booklet tells how to succeed better 
with Flowers, Vegetables, Lawns, House Plants, etc. A level 
teaspoonful of 


NITROPHOSKA 


to a gallon of water, makes a rich, liquid, py 
odorless plant food. Far ahead of any you ‘pms 
have ever used. It is easy to use and costs only 
1 “Yc per gallon. 

Pound Can 


This size is more econom- 
ical — costs only 1/3 of a 
cent per gallon, since 16 
ounces make 100 gallons. You can also use it 
dry, as a two-finger pinch every 10 days —two weeks, 
for flowers or vegetables, whether indoors or out, gives 
them thrift and health, and encourages them to blossom and produce 
freely. Remember, Nitrophoska is pleasant and EASY-TO-USE, per- 
fectly odorless, very soluble and concentrated: “‘A little goes a long way’’; 
does not wash out but clings to soil particles and so nourishes roots for 


a long period. Order today. Sold by dealers, also, §3300ST@INGN 
85 State St., Boston, Mass. 


SYNTHETIC NITROGEN PRODUCTS CORP. 


GARDEN DEPARTMENT 
285-B MADISON AVENUE 
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in number and beauty as the years go by, Lilies are an investment 


(Gna WHERE LILIES BLOOM never lose their charm. Increasing 
yielding annual returns far beyond the mere value of the bulbs. 


Early Medium Late-flowering 
6 L. Hansoni 6 L. regale 6 L. Batemanniae 
Orange White and pink Apricot 


6 L. auratum 
Gold-banded 


6 L. longiflorum 
White 


6 L. croceum 
Yellow 


6 L. elegans 6 L. superbum 6 L. speciosum 
Red Orange Pink and white 


Complete Collection (6 each) for $14.00 
Half Collection (3 each) for $7.50 
Complete planting and cultural directions are sent with every order for Lilies 


Native Plants and Ferns used with Lilies add to the loveliness of all. A distinc- 
tive collection can easily be made from the comprehensive list of varieties in 


HORSFORD’S GARDEN ANNUAL 


a booklet presenting Lilies. Hardy Native Plants, Rock Garden plants, and 


shrubs. A copy will be mailed on receipt of your name and address. 
F. H. HORSFORD Charlotte, Vermont 
MUU UNLAALU UU 











Insist on having 
Genuine Holland “Ideal” 


Granulated Peat Moss 


Since the wonderful success of “IDEAL’’ Holland Peat Moss has 
been established, Peat Moss from other countries has appeared in the 
market whose value for horticultural purposes cannot be compared with 
the Genuine “IDEAL” Holland Moss. 


“IDEAL” Holland Peat is the oldest deposit in the world, finer and 
softer texture, contains less fibre and is far superior to any other peat 
moss in the market. By a new process ‘‘IDEAL’’ Peat Moss is made 
the easiest to handle. 


We receive many unsolicited letters from satisfied customers like the 
following (original on file in our office): ‘‘I shall use ‘IDEAL’ Peat 
Moss steadily, for the brand I have been using is often very hard to 
pulverize while this is ‘truly Ideal.’ Its uniform granulation makes it a 
delight to use. I spread half a bale today with one-tenth the effort and 
in one-quarter of the time I would have used on the brand I have 
previously used.”’ 


We are now putting out a large carton for household use. If you 
are not already aware of its wonderful value for starting seed, order a 
trial carton at once, use as directed, and note the difference in the quick 
start and heavy root growth, which makes strong healthy plants. 
Mulch one-half your Sweet Peas and Garden Peas with “IDEAL” 
Peat Moss and note the difference. 


Prices —- Large carton delivered anywhere in New England $1.50 
parcel post prepaid. Outside of New England postage extra over the 
New England rate. Large bales delivered free in Metropolitan Boston at 
$4.00 per bale. Ten bale lots at $3.50 per bale. For shipment out- 
side of Boston we will deliver to Boston freight or express stations as 
designated, at these prices. Samples and our “IDEAL” circular gladly 
sent free upon request. 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 
35 HARRISON STREET ROSLINDALE, MASS. 


Importers and Sole Distributors for New England of 
Genuine “IDEAL” Holland Peat Moss 
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NOTABLE FLOWER SHOWS JUST AHEAD 





Boston’s Centennial Exhibition 


ISITORS from many parts of the 
country have announced their in- 
tentions of coming to Boston for the 
great Centennial Flower Exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 





Plans for March and 
April Exhibitions 


changes have been made both in the 
decorative scheme and in the placing 
of the exhibits to make the show very 
different from any preceding it. The 
main floor will be filled with garden 
arrangements to a greater extent than 








March 19 to 23, because of its unique 

character and the remarkable nature of its exhibits. Boston 
has never had a flower show on so large a scale and probably 
will not have another show of equal proportions for many 
years to come. 

One of the stellar exhibits will be a desert garden to be 
put up by Mrs. Sherman Hoyt of Pasadena, Cal.—a garden 
three times as large as the one in New York last year. For 
three months Mrs. Hoyt has had five men searching the 
deserts for plants, and she will send on the well-known 
expert, Mr. Carl Purdy, to set up the display. Mrs. Hoyt 
will also have a great redwood exhibit to represent the north- 
ern part of California. 

The president, Mr. Albert C. Burrage, is to feature a 
mammoth tropical garden while Mr. Thomas Roland will 
stage a huge acacia forest. 

Scores of society women are working on special exhibits 
and practically every branch of the trade will be represented. 
Although a few exhibitors from other states like Mrs. Hoyt 
of California and the Burpee Com- 


before, as several new participants will 


appear at this year’s show. 


The class for private growers has always brought out four 
fine exhibits and this year provision in the schedule was made 
for five. By December seven entries had been received and the 
committee decided to accept and make suitable recognition 
for the entire number. There will be three large gardens as 
before, entirely different as to plan and material. Rock gar- 
dens, rose gardens, lily borders with groups of azaleas, rho- 
dodendrons and orchids justify the expectation that capacity 
exhibits of the finest character will fill the main hall. 

The second and third floors will also be taxed to accom- 
modate many varied exhibits. The space given to the Garden 
Club of America will be found where it has been for the past 
four or five years, on the second floor adjacent to the space 
occupied by the Horticultural Society of New York. This is 
the ninth time that the Garden Club of America has exhibited 
at the show, and naturally plans are more ambitious and 
entries more numerous than ever before. 

The general floor plan will repre- 





pany of Philadelphia will be repre- 
sented, most of the exhibits will be 
staged by New England growers, 
but several will come from points 
as far away as Newport, for Mrs. 
Arthur Curtiss James and Mr. 
William H. Vanderbilt are to have 
notable exhibits. 

The prizes will include a special 
centennial medal, a $1,000 gold 
cup offered by the society, a solid 
silver cup of almost equal value 
offered by Mrs. Bayard Thayer and 
a handsome gold cup offered by the 
president. 

Mechanics Building is so arranged 
that thousands of persons can find 
seating room on the great balcony 
and from there they can look down 
on the flower show while listening 
to the strains of music from the 
famous Stetson Legion Band. 


Flower Show in New York 
The sixteenth International 








sent a garden with adjacent houses. 
Here various member clubs of the 
Garden Club of America will set up 
special exhibits for the purpose of 
stimulating interest in forms of 
garden planning. One of these will 
be a potting shed, adjoining a con- 
servatory, from which visitors will 
pass into a walled court. These 
special exhibits are not to be in 
competition. 

On the Lexington Avenue side 
four bay windows will be con- 
structed and planted as conservatory 
windows, and near them there will 
be a group of Spring gardens, both 
of which will be done by the 
member clubs. 

New classes in the form of wall 
pockets will change from day to 
day and the “‘little model’’ class 
promises to exceed all previous ef- 
forts of this kind in interest and 
competition. 

Each year the members of the 








Flower Show at Grand Central 
Palace, New York, will be held 
from March 11 to 16 and enough 


The Mrs. Bayard Thayer Cup to Be Awarded at the 
Centennial Exhibition in Boston 


Garden Club of America come to 
New York in larger numbers from 
the West and South to exhibit in 
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the several classes, and each year marks a rise in the interest 
of the members, not only in the club exhibits but also in the 
displays of the firms downstairs. One feels that the kind 
hospitality of the Horticultural Society of New York is being 
justified in a growing co-operation between these member 
clubs and the commercial growers. 

On the third floor, in the space allotted to the Federated 
Garden Clubs of New York State, preparations are growing 
apace. It will be interesting to note the development of the 
garden pool class which promises many possibilities. 


The Philadelphia Flower Show 


The Philadelphia Flower Show will be held from March 
11 to 16 inclusive, in the Commercial Museum, 34th Street 
below Spruce Street. It will be open from 2 p.m. to 10.30 
p.m. on Monday, and during the remainder of the week will 
be open from 9 a.m. to 10.30 p.m. This is an annual event 
in which The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society and The 
Florists’ Club of Philadelphia are associated, and is looked 
forward to each year with the keenest pleasure by flower 
lovers in the vicinity of Philadelphia. The 1929 exhibition 
promises to be unusually fine, both from a professional and 
an amateur point of view. 

One of the outstanding exhibits will be a very large and 
attractive display of azaleas and rhododendrons in bloom, 
staged by a well-known grower. This exhibit will be particu- 
larly interesting because showing that the cloud that has hung 
over these plants ever since the embargo went into effect has 
finally been banished, and that the azaleas and rhododendrons 
produced in our own country are just as beautiful as those 
that came to us in the past from abroad. 

Rock gardens will be especially featured. The Settlement 
Garden Club, whose exhibit attracted much interest last year, 
will have an exhibit again this year. An exhibit that will be 
entirely different from anything in past years will be made 
by Wanamaker’s Store. It will be a display, through the 
agency of models in suitable settings, of various kinds of 
bouquets and floral arrangements appropriate for different 
occasions. 

Among the amateur exhibitors, Mr. Joseph Widener will 
make another beautiful acacia display, and Mr. F. E. Dixon 
will show many of his wonderful orchids again. 

The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society will have com- 
plete charge of the women’s classes, and will award the prizes. 
Among others, there will be classes for potted plants, bloom- 
ing bulbs, decorations for luncheon, tea and supper tables, 
miniature gardens of living plants, and artistic arrangements 
for guest and living rooms. 

Excellent luncheons and dinners will be served in the tea 
room by the Emergency Aid, and this service will doubtless 
be one of the delightful features of the show, as it has been 
in the past. The same orchestra that has provided music 
during previous years will give afternoon and evening con- 
certs each day, and ample seating facilities will be provided 
for those who wish to rest and listen to the music. 

The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society will have a meet- 
ing place for its members, arranged in a garden setting. In- 
formation about the exhibits can be obtained here and the 
members of the society are cordially invited to make this 
their headquarters while at the show. 


National Show at Buffalo 


Buffalo, N. Y., is to have the tenth annual National 
Flower and Garden Show this year, the dates being April 6 
to 14. It will be held in the 106th Field Artillery Armory, 
which is one of the largest buildings of its kind in the state 
of New York. The entire floor space of 76,000 square feet 
will be occupied with elaborate displays, for which premiums 
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amounting to $31,000 will be awarded. In all, about 300 
exhibits are expected. 

Cut roses coming from various sections of the country are 
to be featured to make one of the most striking exhibits of 
the show. Rare orchids are promised from California which 
should be of unusual interest. Cacti from Texas are to hold 
a prominent position, and carnations from Colorado will be 
on display. ee 

Fourteen new tulips, a part of an exhibit of 236 distinct 
varieties, will be named during the progress of the show. 
These new sorts are to be a part of the triumph exhibit of 
M. Vandenburg, a Holland florist, and will be staged by 
David J. Scott of Corfu, N. Y. 

The National Flower and Garden Show is put on by the 
Society of American Florists and is held in different cities in 
successive years. It is always one of the great shows of the 
Spring, with the resources of the florists of the entire country 


behind it. 


Detroit’s Flower Show 


One of the important events of the show season is the 
annual North American Flower Show which is to be held in 
Detroit, Mich. on March 13 to 21 — just before Easter — 
under the direction of the Allied Florists of Detroit and 
Vicinity, Inc. Convention Hall will be used for the exhibition 
which promises to be greater than that of last year. Many 
grand displays are expected, and since they are to come from 
all over the North American continent, this show should be 
of national interest. 


Association of Kew Gardeners 


The Association of Kew Gardeners in America will hold 
its annual meeting and dinner at the Hotel Brunswick, 
Boston, Mass., on Saturday, March 23, at 6.30 p.m. As the 
centennial show of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
will be going on at that time, it is hoped that all Kewites 
within a reasonable distance of Boston will endeavor to 
attend, and that those intending to do so will notify the 
secretary, William H. Judd, at the Arnold Arboretum, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., on or before March 22, 1929. 


Library Exhibit at Horticultural Hall 


As a part of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society’s 
centennial celebration, there will be an exhibit of garden 
books at Horticultural Hall, March 19 to 23. In keeping 
with the spirit of the anniversary, the original library of the 
Society will show what was being read in 1829. Another 
group of books will trace the history of American horticul- 
tural literature. The growth and resources of the present 
library will be suggested by some rare and beautiful volumes 
from the treasure collection. 


Mrs. Perkins’ Boston Lectures 


Mrs. John Carroll Perkins will give three lectures upon 
gardens, at the Hotel Vendome, Boston, Mass., on Wednes- 
day afternoons at 3 o'clock, as follows: March 13, ‘‘Medizval 
Gardens’; March 20, ‘‘Gardens of the Pacific Coast’’; March 
27, ‘Spring Gardens.”’ At the lecture on Pacific Coast gardens 
Mrs. Perkins will show color slides of many notable gardens 
in Santa Barbara and Pasadena as well as examples of the 
mountain and desert flora of both California and Mount 
Ranier. The lecture on ‘‘Spring Gardens’ will bring together 
a wide variety of charming gardens in England, France, Italy, 
and this country. 
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A Good Lawn Adds Greatly to the Beauty of an Estate 


The 


ICH, open lawn areas provide a dignified setting. for a 
R home obtainable in no other way. This, then, is the 

reason for discouraging spotty shrub and garden plant- 
ings in the middle of the grass, for whether the dwelling is a 
cottage or a mansion, the surrounding lawn is the essential 
planting. 

Good turf, however, results only from good care. Begin- 
ning in the Spring, the lawn should have a thorough raking, 
done with an iron garden rake, to remove dead grass and 
weeds and also to stir the soil. Burning over the lawn is 
injurious and is not advisable except along roadsides. Next, 
roll the lawn to firm the soil and smooth the surface, which 
doubtless has been heaved by frost action. Then broadcast 
a one-half inch layer of screened compost or good garden soil 
which is free of weed seed and work it into the grass with a 
wooden rake. Many experts mix soil and peat moss in equal 
quantities. If soil is not to be obtained, peat moss alone may 
be used. The results of such a practice will be surprising for 
soil or compost not only acts as a fertilizer, but also as a 
mulch for conserving moisture in Summer. A thin lawn 
should develop good turf in two seasons when two such 
mulches are used each year, one in early Spring and another 
in late May or early June. Of course, weeding will be neces- 
sary and this operation should be done thoroughly. If the 
grass is thin, seed may be sown directly on the mulching 
material and raked in. 

It is cheaper to renovate a depleted lawn than to rebuild 
one, since compost mulches make good turf, especially when 





Lawn When Spring Comes 


sulphate of ammonia is used in addition at the rate of six 
pounds to 1,000 square feet and applied when the lawn is 
dry. Where compost is not available, substitute a 6-8-4 fer- 
tilizer, spreading 10 to 15 pounds to every 1,000 square feet, 
immediately washing it into the soil with a hose to prevent 
burning the grass. The free use of lime is not advocated, 
since an alkaline soil encourages weeds, but if sulphate of 
ammonia is used on bluegrass, lime in small quantities will 
be needed after two years. Certain of the newer fertilizers 
now on the market are especially useful for lawns. 

If an old lawn is to be rebuilt, or a new one constructed, it 
should be remembered that our hot, dry Summers and severe 
Winters make careful construction very necessary. The sub- 
soil must be porous and the presence of clay should be rectified 
by proper drainage and the addition of strawy manure. In 
the case of gravely subsoils, manure should also be incorpo- 
rated by thorough plowing. In some instances it is absolutely 
necessary to instal tile drains, but this is not expensive work. 

When filling in to grade an area, do not use material that 
will rot, such as stumps; other filler and rocks should be at 
least one foot (better two feet) below the finished surface. 
Wherever the subsoil is hard, it should be loosened with the 
harrow before the loam is added. 

The question of proper seed mixtures for each location 
might well be left to a reliable seedsman, yet one rule which 
always applies should be remembered,—buy only the best 
seed. The nature of the soil determines the grasses to be 
grown, for Kentucky bluegrass, rye grasses, meadow fescue 
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and red top thrive in an alkaline or neutral soil, while creep- 
ing bents and fescues prefer an acid soil. Rough-stalked 
meadow grass will make good turf in a shady place. 

Bent grass seed is expensive, yet it makes excellent turf 
such as that of golf greens where it gets considerable wear. 
However, it is not advisable to use the bent grasses along 
flower beds, since they spread rapidly. Kentucky bluegrass 
is entirely satisfactory when mixed in the proportion of four 
to one with red top. Use 100 pounds to an acre, sowing half 
of it lengthwise the plot and the other half crosswise so that 





Begonia Templinu in Flower 


the seed is distributed evenly. After raking in the seed lightly, 
roll the seeded ground two ways. 

Lawns are often made in Spring, but this is not the best 
time. It is better to wait if possible until late August or early 
September, meanwhile occupying the land with rye followed 
by buckwheat, turning each under in turn to act as a green 
manure. The advantage of Fall planting is that the grass gets 
an early start in the Spring and thus is better able to compete 
with the weeds. 

The first mowing of a new lawn should be done with a 
sharp scythe, when the grass is about four inches high. Sub- 
sequently, mow with an easy running lawn mower with the 
blades set two inches above ground. Cut the grass only when 
it needs it and leave the clippings to form a mulch, removing 
only matted bunches which would kill out the young plants 
if allowed to remain. During hot dry weather it is best not 
to mow the lawn at all, and whenever watering is done, soak 
the ground well, since sprinkling draws the roots to the sur- 
face, where the scorching sun will burn them. 
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A Begonia With Mottled Leaves 


EGONIA Templinii is a. sport from Begonia phyllo- 
maniaca and the name comes from two Greek words, 
meaning “‘leaf crazy.”’ It originated with H. G. Wolfgang of 
the Templin Company, Calla, Ohio, in 1905. The leaf is 
thin, irregularly blotched with creamy yellow and pink, and 
delicately ruffled at the edges, which are fringed with red hairs. 
The blossoms come in mid-Winter, sprays of deep rose pink. 
The plant shows its phyllomaniaca blood by the tiny 
leaflets that grow on the leaf surfaces and 
stems. This is one of the begonias that needs 
sun to produce the mottled coloring of the 
leaves. It should be grown in a soil that is 
chiefly sand and leaf mold—no manure. 

Water sparingly. 

—Bessie W. Buxton. 
Peabody, Mass. 


Pruning Ornamental Shrubs 


UMMER-FLOWERING shrubs and those 
grown for their foliage or colored twigs 
are best pruned before mid-March. Pruning, 
however, should consist of cutting out old 
canes close to the ground and heading in 
straggly stems, not lopping off the upper part 
of the shrub. Fine specimens will result if from 
one-fifth to one-third of the old wood is taken 
out annually, renewing the shrub with young 
canes. 

Hydrangeas are typical examples of shrubs 
to be pruned at this time of year. Each cane of 
H. paniculata grandiflora should be cut back 
to three buds and all weak growth removed. 
H. arborescens requires hard pruning to within 
a few inches of the ground. Winterkilled stems 
of Buddleia Davidii (butterfly bush) need not 
be cut away until just before growth starts. 

Late-blooming spiraeas such as S. Billardii, 
S. Douglasii and §S. tomentosa should be 
trimmed considerably, while the old wood of 
S. Anthony Waterer must be thinned if good 
blooms are to be had. 

In some cases, subjects like the fringe trees 
(Chionanthus virginica) become overgrown 
on small home grounds unless severely pruned 
back from time to time. Hamamelis virginiana 
(witch-hazel) needs but little attention, yet 
it will make a better showing if cut to the 
ground every few years. Species of kerria have 
better blooms and brighter twigs if pruned 
hard every year. 

Numerous dogwoods of the shrubby type which are grown 
for their twig color in the Winter landscape are at their best 
only when cut down severely every year, for only the new 
wood is highly colored. The most common kinds are Cornus 
alba, C. stolonifera (red-osier dogwood), C. sanguinea and 
C. stolonifera flaviramea (golden-twig dogwood). Willows, 
such as Salix vitellina, with bright yellow young twigs, may 
be cut back to the stump if new growth is desired for Winter 
color, but this pruning should be done as late as possible, 
since the stubs are unsightly. 

There are some shrubs, which are included in the border 
or foundation planting for their foliage, that should be 
shaped before the leaves start. Privets like Ligustrum ibota 
typify this group, while the goldleaf ninebark and golden 
elder may be thinned if the stools are too crowded. 

Other shrubs to be pruned in early Spring include: 

Indigo Bush, Amorpha fruticosa 
Beautyberry, Callicarpa purpurea 
Jersey-tea, Ceanothus americanus 
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Button Bush, Cephalanthus occidentalis 

Clethra alnifolia 

Rose of Sharon, Hibiscus syriacus 

St. John’s-wort, Hypericum aureum 

Potentilla fruticosa 

Common Elder, Sambucus canadensis 

Sorbaria arborea 

Snowberry, Symphoricarpos racemosus 

Cutleaf Chaste-tree, Vitex incisa 

Spring-flowering shrubs should be left alone until they 

have bloomed, for their flowers are borne on last 
year’s growth and any pruning done now robs 
the plants of flowering wood. In this group may 
be classed the majority of woody plants such as 
the deutzias, spiraeas like Van Houtte, Thunberg 
and bridal wreath, viburnums, flowering almonds, 
cherries, crabs and quinces, weigelas, mock oranges 
and lilacs. Most of these, however, will need little 
attention other than cutting out old wood, and 
lilacs, except those which spread from the roots, 
generally need only to have the old flower clusters 
removed. 


Annuals for the Home Garden 


R. LIBERTY HYDE BAILEY says: ‘The 
garden of annuals will perhaps always be the 
garden of the millions, for the planting fever will 
never fail to appear in its most malignant form in 
the Spring.’’ But it frequently happens that this 
fever is aroused with the arrival of the seed cata- 
logues during the Winter and early Spring months, 
and with the awakening of the fever, many people 
think first of all of the planting of annuals. 

Although annuals are not recommended for 
gardens which are to be permanent, (such gardens 
should preferably be composed chiefly of peren- 
nials), there are at least eight reasons why annuals 
should be grown in the home garden. 

First, they give quick returns. Seed is sown in 
the Spring, the plants grow and flower during the 
Summer and Fall, and die with the approach of 
cold weather; in many cases perennials do not 
flower until the second season after the séed is sown. 

Second, annuals are inexpensive. Seed may be 
purchased very cheaply or higher prices may be 
paid if desired; however, over a period of years 
seed for an annual garden would prove expensive. 

Third, annuals provide masses and variety. 
Snapdragons, China asters and zinnias are exam- 
ples of annuals which include wide ranges of colors 
among themselves. 

Fourth, most of the annuals are free-blooming and the 
more the flowers are picked, the greater the production. 

Fifth, many of the annuals possess fragrance, or if not 
fragrance, odors which in many cases are pleasing. 

Sixth, not only do the annuals possess beauty of color but 
also beauty of form. 

Seventh, annuals are of great value in supplementing the 
perennials, in carrying over the season of bloom in the garden 
between some of the summer-flowering perennials, in cover- 
ing bare spaces between perennials when perennials have been 
newly planted, and in filling up empty spaces after perennials 
such as the spring-flowering bulbs and oriental poppies have 
died down to the ground. 

Finally, many of the annuals are extremely valuable as cut- 
flowers. If many flowers are desired for such use, the plants 
should be grown in a cutting garden so that it is not necessary 
to spoil the effect of the display garden by removing blooms. 

The two most important objections to the annuals are 
that they are temporary, seed must be sown every year unless 
the plants are allowed to self-sow, and they have a compara- 
tively short season, being governed by the late Spring and 
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the Fall frosts. In Massachusetts gardens perennials have pro- 
duced blooms in 11 months out of 12, (snowdrops in Febru- 
ary and chrysanthemums in December), whereas annuals are 
usually limited from early June to late October. But in spite 
of their comparatively short season annuals will be always 
popular and will always be grown. 

In my opinion, the following list includes 12 desirable 
annuals for cutting. They are not given as the 12 best, since 
individual tastes differ as to what is best and since plants 
respond differently to different soils and locations. Calendula, 





Petunias Used for Edging Purposes 


pot marigold; China aster; bachelor’s buttons; coreopsis, 
Crown of Gold or Golden Wave; cosmos, early varieties 
preferably; sweet peas, love-in-a-mist var. Miss Jekyll, 
mignonette, salpiglossis, painted tongue, scabiosa, sweet 
scabious, mourning bride, pincushion flower, nasturtium, 
zinnia. 

For 10 fragrant annuals the following are suggested: 
mignonette, nicotiana, white-flowered type especially; stocks, 
sweet alyssum, sweet peas, verbena, snapdragon, petunia, 
nasturtium, candytuft. 

The following annuals are recommended for locations 
with poor soil since they flower better when plant food is 
scarce: sweet alyssum, balsam (impatiens), bachelor’s button, 
California poppy, calliopsis, godetia, nasturtium, poppy and 
portulaca. 

Diascia Barberae is one of the newer annuals which is very 
satisfactory for edging purposes. It is not extremely showy, 
but the delicate pink flowers each have a pair of curved spurs 
which are intriguing. Alonsoa mutisi is another annual of 
merit which bears pale salmon-pink flowers in late Summer. 
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In the Canary Islands 


Dear Sir—It was pleasant to reach the Canary Islands. 
The clear, sweet singing of the canary birds rose above the 
calls of the hawkers who had brought them to the dock for 
sale, for even in their wicker cages they had no thought of 
exile and were happy in the warm, dry sunshine of the 
morning. But no longer were the great dogs for whom these 
islands were named to be seen. They have passed with the 
years. 

After landing we entered automobiles and drove through 
well-paved streets of gayly painted houses, past pretty parks 
where poinsettias, red hot pokers, scarlet hibiscus and gera- 
niums were in bloom, past the sand dunes and to the rocky 
hills, for we were on our way to Atalaya, where the cliff- 
dwellers live. 

Coming out from among the rocks we passed through a 
valley where almond trees were in bloom and where fields 
of scarlet poppies stretched out on either side, yet except for 
the green covering of the flat and rounded tops of the hills, 
there was little indigenous vegetation, nor had these hills 
the wonderful atmospheric beauty of the rocky, rugged hills 
of Greece. 

Near the city, tall date palms rose and the ravines were filled 
with groves of bananas. For the chief crops of this island 
of Gran Canary are tomatoes and bananas. On our drive to 
San Mateo from Atalaya we passed through avenues of tall 
eucalyptus trees, among which were a few peppers; among 
the roses in the gardens we saw the white and purple iris. 

Although there is little indigenous vegetation on Gran 
Canary, the people are fond of flowers, for even among the 
houses of the troglodytes or cave-dwellers we found gardens 
with large fuchsias among other flowers in bloom. The pots 
might be old tin cans but the blossoms were there. The inte- 
riors of these huddled houses built into the rocks of the 
mountains were furnished with large modern beds and bent 
wood chairs. On the walls were pictures which showed th 
faith of Rome. 

In Las Palmas is a large cathedral with rich silver reli- 
quaries in its treasury, among which in alcohol was pre- 
served a bishop’s heart. Service was going on when we were 
there and the high vaulted roof gave a beautiful resonance 
to the singing. Judging from the mummies preserved in the 
museum the former inhabitants of these islands must have 
been men of great stature. A new building, of which the 
residents had a right to be proud, was their pretty blue 
theatre with two men of Las Palmas as its architect and 
artist. It was built two years ago, the old theatre having 
been burned. In the foyer were some columns of beautiful 
cream-colored native marble. 

We have seen Las Palmas but must revisit these Fortunate 
Islands to see the far-famed Peak of Teneriffe for we missed 
seeing it as we sailed into the harbor. 


—M. R. Case. 


Below the Canaries, 


January 22, 1929. 
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Library Accessions in New York City 


The following books have recently been added to the 
library of the Horticultural Society of New York: 


American Peony Society. Peonies. The manual of the American 
Peony Society. Edited by James Boyd. American Peony 
Society, 1928. 

—. wg The flower art of Japan. New York: Dodd, Mead & 

0., ‘ 
Japanese flower arrangement applied to western needs. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1928. 

Bailey, Liberty Hyde. The horticulturist’s rule-book. A compen- 
dium of useful information for fruit-growers, truck-gardeners, 
florists, and others. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1897. 


The nursery-book. A complete guide to the multiplication and 
—- of plants. New York: The Rural Publishing Co., 
1891. 


Bisset, Peter. The book of water gardening. New York: A. T. De 
La Mare Co., 1924. 

Bradley, R. A general treatise of husbandry and gardening; con- 
taining a new system of vegetation: illustrated with many 
——- and experiments. 2 v. London: T. Woodward, 

Cobb, Ernest. Garden steps. A manual for the amateur in vegetable 
gardening. Boston, Mass.: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1917. 

Craig, William N. Lilies and their culture in North America. Chi- 
cago, Ill.: Florists’ Publishing Co., 1928. 


De La Mare, A. T., editor. Garden guide. The amateur gardeners’ 
handbook. New York: A. T. De La Mare Co., 1928. 


De La Mare Co., Inc., A. T. The horticultural trade directory. 
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The Burrage Rotating Greenhouse 


copy of a unique United States patent just issued 

(February 26) to Mr. Albert C. Burrage, president of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, for a rotating green- 
house such as he has erected at Orchidvale, Beverly Farms, 
Mass., and of which a half-size working model will be seen at 
the Centennial Exhibition at Mechanics Hall, Boston, March 
19. Primarily designed by Mr. Burrage for the quicker and 
better growing of his young hybrid orchid seedlings, it is 
likely to be successfully used for other young seedlings, and, 
especially those of all sun- and heat-loving plants and many 
others, such as tomatoes, cucumbers and melons. 

As arranged at Orchidvale the rotating greenhouse, though 
only 12 feet square, balanced over a 10-foot cement cistern, 
provides facilities, with its sloping shelves, for over 10,000 
yearling seedlings, each in a one-inch pot. Its purpose is to give 
the young plants throughout the whole day (whatever the 
arc of the sun), the continuous sunlight they require for their 
rapid and sturdy growth. By the rotating of the greenhouse 
the little plants are made to follow the sun in its daily course. 

Strange as it may seem, a careful search of patent office 
records, dictionaries, cyclopedias and other publications like 
European and American trade greenhouse catalogues, shows 
that, since the first crude greenhouse, using glass, was built in 
1684, in the Apothecaries’ Garden, Chelsea, England, no such 
building as a revolving or rotating glass greenhouse has ever 
been built, designed or invented or the idea even suggested. 
This greenhouse might be called an appreciation of the sun 
expressed in terms of Yankee ingenuity. 

It may have far reaching possibilities. Briefly, it is a shal- 
low circular cement well, partially filled with water, the wall 
being covered with a thin iron channeled plate on which are 
two-inch steel balls throughout the channel, and over the 
balls, another iron channeled plate supporting the iron and 
cement floor, with the open grating in the center, and with 
the greenhouse of iron, glass and shelves with roller shades 
on each side and the heating pipes over the water and under 
the rotating floor. Arranged in this way with the balls, the 
whole superstructure can be easily moved with one hand. 

The claim of the patent (No. 1703388) as granted is: 

““A method for effectuating the continued treatment of 
plants with sunlight which comprises enclosing the same 
within a substantially transparent container and rotating the 
container about a vertical axis in a predetermined angular syn- 
chronism with respect to the diurnal course of the sun’s rays.”’ 

Inasmuch as Mr. Burrage has written each of the horti- 
cultural associations of which he is a member, namely, the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, the American Orchid 
Society, the Royal Horticultural Society of England, the 
Horticultural Society of New York, The Pennsylvania Hor- 
ticultural Society, the Garden Club of America, the Chestnut 
Hill Garden Club, the North Shore Horticultural Society, the 
Society of American Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists, 
the Horticultural Club of Boston, and also the Connecticut 
Horticultural Society, the Rhode Island Horticultural Society, 
the New Hampshire Horticultural Society, the Newport 
Horticultural Society, the National Association of Gardeners, 
and the Orchid Club of England, the Société Nationale 
d’Horticulture de France, the Société Royale d’Horticulture et 
d’Agriculture d’Anvers, the Société Royale d’Agriculture et 
de Botanique de Gand, the Nederlandsche Maatschappij Voor 
Tuinbouw en Plantkunde, granting every one of the members 
of these societies a free license to build for his own use a rotat- 
ing greenhouse under such patent, the undersigned, secretary 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, will send a copy 
of this patent to any one writing him for it. 

—Edward I. Farrington. 
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General View of the Burrage Rotating Greenhouse, for Which a 
United States Patent Has Just Been Issued. 
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Elevation Plan of the Greenhouse, Showing the Sloping 
Shelves and Roller Bearings. 
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The Newer Exhibition 


P"T"HERE can never be complete accord concerning the 

| relative merits of gladioli. Not only do tastes differ, but 

many varieties show a decided preference for certain types 

of soil and certain climates. Yet, we may, with profit to all, 
exchange our opinions on some of the new introductions. 

It is our belief that the lavender Minuet, while not ex- 
tremely new, is enough of a novelty to most of us to com- 
mand a thrill each year when it blooms. We admit, however, 
that Berty Snow may become a powerful challenger, for 
while it does not possess all the elegance of Minuet, it presents 
an imposing appearance, with many well-placed blossoms in 
simultaneous bloom. The widely heralded Miss Des Moines 
proved to be a vigorous grower. Jane Addams, from the same 
originator, is scarcely less pleasing, although it opens up fewer 
blooms and seems to flake under certain weather conditions. 
Jubilee, Orchid Lady, and Dr. Moody often show more or 
less flaking, but are of decided merit. In Mauve X we appar- 
ently have a lighter Mrs. Frederick C. Peters, the spike open- 
ing eight large, rounded blooms of excellent substance. 

Turning to the shades nearer violet, we find Heavenly Blue 
holding the post of honor —a wonderful creation, even 
though we wish the color were deeper and less subject to 
fading when brought indoors. Aida and Ave Maria, while 
comparatively new to us, have impressed us greatly, the 
former something like Baron Hulot in color, and the latter 
more of Geraldine Farrar’s shade. Each of them seems blessed 
with perfect placement, unusually fine color, and the ability 
to open up at least six blooms on a well-balanced spike. 

While Catherine Coleman is to 
our mind still unsurpassed as the 
best pink, Coryphee, Liebestraum 
and Frank J. McCoy all give prom- 
ise of challenging its supremacy. 
Apricot, from Scotland, quite won 
our hearts this year with its beau- 
tiful coloring and its long, clean 
spike, carrying eight large blooms. 
In the lighter shades, Ella Day 
emerged as a rival of Rita Beck, 
while Santa Barbara has for several 
years been a favorite of ours—a 
massive spike carrying eight heavily 
ruffled florets. Two years’ experience 
with Pride of Portland has left us 
quite enthusiastic; its color, while 
very closely approaching the rose- 
pink, hardly admits of such classi- 
fication. 

Everyone has been closely watch- 
ing for new yellows, for there has 
always been a dearth of outstanding 
varieties in that color. Canberra, as 
shown in Boston last year, looked 
extremely promising, and we have 
hopes that one of Mrs. Austin’s new 
yellows, Loyalty and ‘Tobersun, 
will prove itself outstanding. For- 
tuna, from Pfitzer’s talented hand, 
is a beautiful thing, and, while it 
seems somewhat shy on increase, 
stands as our favorite to date. 

Betty Nuthall just scrapes into 
the orange class, and appears worthy 
to claim its leadership. Mrs. S. A. 
Errey comes nearer to the true 
orange, and, while our acquaintance 


*From the 1929 Year Book of the New England 
Gladiolus Society. 








The New Gladiolus Bleeding Heart 
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with it is limited to a single bulb, we were greatly impressed 
by it. Mrs. Mary Capen approaches stiil nearer spectrum 
orange and is a lovely thing, tall and graceful, with, however, 
somewhat smaller blossoms than one would wish. 

The problem of the best white is still unsettled. Mrs. F. C. 
Hornberger can produce magnificent spikes, although it is 
not with us a consistent performer. Albatross, Mammoth 
White, and Jonkheer von Tets all have unusually heavy 
texture, and seem to be contenders of real merit, our acquaint- 
ance with them, however, being somewhat limited. 

We grew Marokko only from bulblets but the rich maroon 
blossoms of excellent substance make us feel that it is a variety 
worth watching. 

There have lately been two noteworthy additions to the 
group of heavily blotched varieties—Coronado and Bleeding 
Heart. Sweet Rose is too old to be considered a recent intro- 
duction, although it has not yet come to be as universally 
grown as it deserves. 

In the smoky shades, we greet Marmora and Mother 
Machree. After a year’s experience with each, we feel that 
they bid fair to become leaders in this class. 

Among new varieties of obvious primulinus heritage, 
Aflame seems the most striking. Five extraordinarily large 
florets of graceful butterfly shape lend it a rare magnificence. 
It must be cut low to give proper proportion to the spike, but 
this treatment apparently has no ill effect on the tremendous 
and vigorous bulbs it produces. La Verne is a cream of decided 
merit which is not so well known in the East as it deserves. 
Miss Joy and Goldie Locks are 
primulinus grandiflora of pleasing 
color and are real contenders on the 
show bench, while Patricia Carter 
and Lady Dainty give promise of 
being extremely useful for basket 
and bowl work. 

We have not attempted to select 
varieties for their commercial possi- 
bilities, our interest lying rather 
toward those of exhibition promise. 
It should, moreover, be understood 
that many of our older friends, such 
as Crimson Glow, Longfellow, Mrs. 
Frederick C. Peters and Purple 
Glory, have not yet been forced to 
bow their heads in submission to 
the hosts of new arrivals. 

—Elizabeth T. and 
Hartford, Conn. John R. Larus. 


Ivy on Cape Cod 


Dear Sir—I was very much inter- 
ested in your notes on the blooming 
English ivy. Last Fall we had a 
very remarkable show on a wall 
here at Woods Hole. The whole 
wall was covered with ivy and it 
all seemed to bloom. I had never 
seen so much before, but only a few 
flowers. English ivy is very hardy 
here (Cape Cod); in fact, it goes 
through the Winter on a high wall 
fully exposed to the sea winds. I 
have known it to make a growth 
of four feet in a year. It is a won- 
derful addition to our wall-covering 
plants. —Wilfrid Wheeler. 
Hatchville, Mass. 
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No. 3—THE CHINESE WITCH-HAZEL 


O a lover and student of plants, not least interesting is 
their distribution. Each and every large geographical 
area of the world has plants peculiarly its own. Some 
species have a wide and others a very limited distribution, and 
here and there we find types strangely familiar yet separated 
by wide distances. One of the most fascinating things about 
the flora of the Orient is its remarkable relationship to that 
of the Atlantic seaboard of North America. The witch-hazels 
are a good illustration. 

Here in our woodlands the last flowers of the Autumn, 
often prolonged until Christmas, are the clustered yellow 
star-like blossoms of Hamamelis virginica, abundant in 
thicket, copse, and woodland over a large area of eastern 
North America. The first flowers of Spring, often opening 
in January, are those of another witch-hazel which hails 
from the gravelly river-beds of Missouri and named not so 
many years ago H. vernalis. This is a curious little fellow, 
the flowers of which are strongly influenced by the weather, 
opening when it is warm and closing when it is cold, playing, 
in fact, hide and seek with Jack Frost. The idiosyncrasies of 
this plant have been previously set forth in Horticulture, 
where its picture has also appeared, so I need not dwell 
further on it now. 

In Japan at least one, and a very variable species at that, 
H. japonica, is indigenous, and in the heart of China grows 
a fourth, H. mollis. These oriental species are Spring-blos- 
soming and have larger petals than their American relatives; 
indeed, the handsomest member of the whole group is the 
Chinese witch-hazel. The flowers are abundantly produced 
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along the naked twigs in late February, March or early 
April, according to season. The petals, four to each flower, 
are strap-shaped, each about three-quarters of an inch long 
and one-twelfth of an inch wide and rise from a wine-colored 
cup-like calyx. They have a delightful, spicy fragrance and 
last in blossom for a long time. In habit of growth the plant 
is similar to the common witch-hazel, although its shoots 
may be stouter. The leaves, however, are totally different, 
those of the Chinese species being clothed with white, wooly 
hairs on the under side. 

These witch-hazels, both the American H. vernalis and 
the two oriental species, being the first woody plants to blos- 
som in the Spring, ought to be planted in every town garden. 
They do not object to city conditions, can easily be kept in 
bounds with a knife, have pleasantly fragrant flowers, sug- 
gesting the odor of spices, and furnish blossoms before the 
snow has departed. ‘That they are hard to come by is not to 
the credit of American nurserymen. 

The history of the Chinese species is interesting and is a 
very good illustration of the fact that there is something in 
a name after all. In 1878 Charles Maries was plant hunting 
in the Orient in the interests of Messrs. Veitch. He voyaged 
up the mighty Yangtze River some 500 miles to the town 
of Kiukiang, and from there ascended an interesting range of 
mountains, known as the Lu shan. There he happened upon 
some seeds of a witch-hazel which he sent to his employers 
in England. The seeds vegetated and the plants raised grew 
rapidly at Coombe Wood Nurseries. 

About 1886, Augustine Henry, an officer in the Chinese 
Maritime Custom Service, and an eminent botanical collector, 
sent dried specimens of a witch-hazel which he collected on 
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The Curiously Crinkled Flowers of Hamamelis Mollis 
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ROSES-- Spring Planting 


ROSES by BOBBINK & ATKINS, our book of Roses, is replete 
with varieties up-to-date. In addition to nearly a thousand ac- 
cepted varieties, we have many novelties of distinct merit, described 
and in color. Correct descriptions are given with comments on their 
merits and demerits. We feature the new Hybrid Tea Rose, Henry 
Ford, the popular Wilhelm Kordes, and other varieties of value. 
A large collection of Standard or Tree Roses is also listed. A copy 
will be sent to those who intend to plant Roses. 


Hardy Herbaceous Plants 


A complete Catalog of New and Old-Fashioned Flowers, Hardy 
Chrysanthemums, Delphiniums, Marshmallows, Peonies, Iris, 
Phlox, Poppies, Rock Garden Plants in large variety. Beautifully 
illustrated. A table indicating Flowering Period, 
Height and Color is a feature. 


Our Specialties 


Azalea Mollis and Pontica, Hardy 
Evergreen Azaleas, Chinese 
Magnolias, Cotoneasters, Japa- 
nese Maples, Rhododendrons, 
and Blue Spruce, grafted, Koster 
and Moerheimi varieties. 


Evergreens 
An illustrated Catalog for our 
Nursery Products, Coniferous 
Evergreens, Evergreen Shrubs, 
Deciduous Trees, Flowering 
Shrubs, Hedge Plants, Hardy 
Vines. | 


In your request for Catalog it is important 
to state definitely what you intend to plant. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
NURSERYMEN AND FLORISTS RUTHERFORD, N. J. 























Garden Classics 
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‘ERNEST H. WILSON 


Keeper of the Arnold Arboretum 















ARISTOCRATS OF THE GARDEN 


MORE ARISTOCRATS OF THE GARDEN 
$5.00 for each book 


Tells of the best in Tree and Shrub, Herb and Vine 


PLANT HUNTING 


2 volumes, 524 pages, 128 illustrations, $15.00 


Tells whence and how came a thousand plants 
to grace our gardens 


AMERICA’S GREATEST GARDEN 


123 pages, 50 illustrations and map, $3.00 
With portrait of Charles S. Sargent 


Tells what the Arnold Arboretum is and does 


THE STRATFORD COMPANY, Publishers 
289 Congress Street, Boston 
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the mountains south of Ichang to the herbarium at Kew 
Gardens. These were examined, pronounced a new species, 
and named from the soft hairs covering the shoots and surface 
of the leaves, H. mollis. Meanwhile, the plants raised from 
Maries’ seeds at Coombe Wood reached saleable size and were 
dubbed ‘‘Hamamelis japonica, hairy variety,’’ a name which 
proved unattractive to purchasers. The plants were sold for 
18 pence each and frequently slipped in as a gratuity to pur- 
chasers of other plants. In 1898, Mr. George Nicholson, 


then curator of the Royal Gardens, Kew, paid a visit to 
Coombe Wood, saw this hamamelis in full leaf, and told 
Messrs. Veitch that it was a new species that had recently 
been named H. mollis. Seizing the name and drawing up a 
description, it was presently catalogued at five shillings each 
and sold like the proverbial hot cakes. In other words, a name 
increased its value 300 fold and brought about a ready sale. 
Heed this, ye critics, who claim there is nothing in a name! 
—Ernest H. Wilson. 
Arnold Arboretum. 


New Early Grapes 


SATISFACTORY early black grape has long been 

desired by grape growers. Until the introduction of 
Fredonia by the New York State Fruit Testing Association 
in 1927 no early black variety could be considered satisfac- 
tory. Fredonia is far superior to any of the black varieties 
of its season and may be recommended for home use and for 
commercial planting. Originating as a cross between Cham- 
pion and Lucile, the vine inherits the vigor, hardiness and 
general adaptability to soils and climate of its parents. It is 
perhaps the most productive variety in the station variety 
collection. The vine is resistant to powdery mildew. 

Cuttings of the new grape root readily and the variety 
may be propagated rapidly. The clusters are of medium size 
and well filled. The berries are large with a thick, moderately 
tough skin. In quality Fredonia is equal to Concord. It comes 
into season a week or ten days before Moore and two weeks 
before Worden, but the fruit will keep well on the vine until 
long after Concord is ripe. 

Two excellent green grapes that ripen with Fredonia are 
Ontario and Portland. Both have vigorous, productive vines 
which have shown their adaptability to a wide range of soils 
and climate. Portland is perhaps hardier than Ontario, but 
the latter is usually sufficiently hardy. Portland has large 
berries and medium sized clusters, the flavor is sweet and 
when fully ripe, somewhat foxy. Ontario is the highest in 
quality of the three varieties here discussed and produces 
somewhat larger clusters than Portland. Both are somewhat 
inclined to shell if allowed to hang long after the fruit is 
ripe. Stock of these three varieties may be purchased from the 
New York State Fruit Testing Association, Geneva, N. Y. 

—George L. Slate. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


Acetic Acid as Soil Disinfectant 


Damping-off of cucumber, tomato and lettuce seedlings 
may be prevented by applying a solution of acetic acid to 
soil four inches deep in flats, according to a recent bulletin 
of the Market Garden Field Station at Waltham, Mass. Use 
1 solution consisting of one pound of 56 per cent acetic acid 
to 25 quarts of water, at the rate of two quarts a square 
foot of soil. The acetic acid must be applied to the soil some 
time before seeds are planted, or they will be injured. Seed 
may safely be planted ten days after the solution is applied 
if the soil is stirred within four days and allowed to dry. 
Notwithstanding its name, acetic acid, which is sold by deal- 
ers in chemicals, has no lasting effect in making soil more acid. 
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Watering Evergreens in March 


wy is a crucial month for evergreens. The sun stands 
as high and shines as hot as in September, inviting 
leaf action and bud growth. Winds of great violence and 
drying-power race over the landscape for days and weeks 
without let-up. Torrid days alternate with arctic. 

Water, the blood of plant life, is drained from evergreens 
more than other plants, because it is given off in quantity by 
all living leaves. The more leaf surface, the greater the water- 
loss. The hotter the sun, the harder the wind, the more this 
loss is increased. 

If the tree is to live, its water losses must be replaced, 
sucked up from the ground. Unfortunately it is just at this 
time of year that the old roots reach their lowest ebb of 
absorbing-power. Some of the smallest root tips, through 
which alone water can be extracted from the soil, may have 
been injured or destroyed by freezing. 

Therefore Spring is likely to bring death among ever- 
greens. Not only the weaklings and the newly transplanted 
ones, but some of the best and most densely leafy specimens 
may suddenly give up the ghost for no apparent cause. The 
real trouble is drought. 

Ninety-nine times out of a hundred the hose remains in 
the cellar until April or even May. Yet a few gallons of 
water may mean all the difference between success and failure 
with evergreens. Water freely in March whenever the weather 
turns warm and dry. But do not apply water when the sur- 
face of the ground is actually frozen, or when the water 
freezes as it falls. 

An ice-cap is even more to be dreaded than drought. For 
this reason evergreens which do not hug the ground should 
be mulched during the Winter with a little very coarse straw. 
In case an ice-cap forms, as may happen whenever the snow 
turns slushy, each straw will immediately melt a hole through 
it, and so save the trees. 


—G. G. Nearing. 
Grubbs, Del. 


Apple Tree Pruning Tests 


A trees require comparatively little pruning for best 
results, while training the trees to a low-headed habit of 
growth has decided advantages over the system that results in 
high-headed trees, according to a report by G. H. Howe, 
horticulturist at the experiment station at Geneva, N. Y. 
Mr. Howe has conducted pruning experiments with apples 
for a number of years and has accumulated much information 
on this subject, some of which is now available in a station 
bulletin which may be had free of charge for the asking. 

Such well-known standard varieties as Baldwin, Boiken, 
Esopus, Hubbardston, McIntosh, Spy, Greening, Rome, and 
King have been used in the station’s pruning tests.. The com- 
parison of little and much pruning was made with trees all 
headed about two feet above the ground when set out in the 
orchard. It was found that after the tree is properly started, 
little pruning will later produce a tree with a larger head, 
having a greater bearing area, with less effort on the part of 
the orchardist than will much pruning. This condition de- 
veloped in about ten years in the station experiments, and 
the trees maintained equally as good shape and symmetry. 
This applies to all standard varieties of apples. 

With regard to high and low heading of apples, the station 
tests showed that the root systems of the low-headed trees 
were more firmly established in the soil and thus offered 
greater resistance to wind than in the case of the high-headed 
trees. This should be an important advantage, especially in 
exposed locations. The low-headed trees were also much 
larger and stockier in the trunks and branches and had larger 


heads with a greater bearing area than did the high-headed 
trees. 
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Dwarf 
Alberta Spruce 


Picea glauca conica 












One of the prettiest upright ever- 
greens you can imagine. The pic- 
ture shows its symmetrical growth, ag 
and gives a hint of the density. 
The needles are small, bright 
green in color, and unite in mak- 
ing a superb specimen for lawn 
or foundation groups. ro” 
“Landscapes and Gardens,” 
our new catalogue for 1929, 
will give you details, sizes 
and prices of this rare ever- 
green. Roses for all plant- 
ing, hardy plants, are also 
presented. A copy will be 
mailed on request. 


Wyman’s 
Framingham 


Nurseries 
Box H 
FRAMINGHAM 


Massachusetts 
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Flowering 


Crab-Apples 


Decidedly more desirable than 
Japanese cherries — so says 
Dr. E. H. Wilson, Keeper of 
Arnold Arboretum, who calls 
them ‘The Queen of the 
Garden.” 


Their gorgeous colors domi- 
nate the spring garden, rival- 
ing Oriental tapestries in rich- 
ness and beauty. In masses, ~ 
or as single specimens, the & 
Flowering Crabs are without 
a superior among all the 
flowering trees. 


This spring we offer nine 
varieties, in sizes varying from 
2 to 3 ft., 3 to 4 ft., 4 to 5 
ft, 5 to 6 ft, 6 to 8 ft., 
according to variety. 








Arnoldiana. Pink; single and semi- 


double. You can find full details, 
Atrosanguinea. Carmine, fading to with prices, in our cata- 
pink. sie ~ logue 
Floribunda. Pink, shading to white. 6 - 
Floribunda purpurea. Purple foliage. Better Plants 
Ioensis plena. Double; rich pink. by Farr 
Niedzwetzkyana. Reddish purple. 
Sargentii. Bright red fruits. Ready now — send for 


Scheideckeri. Pink; semi-double. 
Sieboldi. Pale pink. 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 134 . 


a copy. 








Weiser Park, Pennsylvania 
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Hardy Chrysanthemums Defy Frost 
and Brighten Autumn’s Dull Days 


Without gay ‘Mums, autumn gardens would be dull places. We 

hail colors that liven dark days, and search for new varieties that 

prolong the blooming season. 

Ruth Hatton. Mid-October. 
shading lemon yellow. 

October Girl. Early October. 
semi-double, 2 inches across. 

Barbara Cumming. Earliest. Clear yellow, shading to orange- 
bronze center. 


Gypsy Girl. Midseason. Crimson, shading to chestnut-crimson. 
Three plants each of these New "Mums 
(12 plants in all) for only $5 
Our 1929 Catalogue features many new hardy plants, including Gypsophila, 


Bristol Fairy, Gaillardia Portola, a trio of new Pinks, and other many 
old favorites. Send for a copy. 


THE BRISTOL NURSERIES, INC. 
Box B Bristol, Conn. 
OHIEVONISELSUTOTTEPUOOUOOUETTEE UAT 


New this year. Ivory white, 


New this year. Rose pink, 
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There’s a Feel o’ Spring 
in the March Wind 


HIS month, if all goes well, there will be a ‘‘feel o’ Spring’”’ 

[i the air. You will want to get into the garden, uncover 
the bulbs and some of the plants, turn under the mulch, 
and loosen the soil around the shrubs. 


You can plant anything you choose. It is a good time to set big 
trees—Norway Maples, Lindens, Oaks, Evergreens, in variety. 
Flowering shrubs set this month are likely to give some blooms 
in season. Hicks can supply all these trees and shrubs at reason- 
able prices, and they will be guaranteed to grow. 


Hicks Guarantees These 
Trees to Live and Grow 


These big trees can be planted safely this month, or any other 
month, by Hicks’ improved methods—for “‘if you love a plant 
you can make it grow any time.’’ Our methods are so distinct 
that we can guarantee trees and shrubs from our Nurseries to live 
and grow, no matter whether your home grounds are on Long 
Island or a thousand miles from here. 


Hicks Nurseries will be pleased to mail you a copy of their latest cata- 
logue, ‘Home Landscapes,”” or to give you full information about the 
rare plants and trees that are produced at Westbury. 


HICKS NURSERIES 
Box E, Westbury, Long Island, New York 
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Growing Dahlias From Seed 


AISING dahlias from seed is far easier than generally 

supposed and most interesting, because there is much 
uncertainty as to what the result will be. It pays to get the 
more expensive seed, as from a five dollar packet will grow 
much finer, more valuable sorts than from the seed in a 
50-cent package. 

Boxes should be four inches deep and not too long to be 
handled—18 inches by 36 inches makes a convenient size, for 
it is seldom that windows are wider. Planting should be done 
in March. A compost composed of good garden soil with 
about one-fifth of leaf mold or woodland soil will prove 
satisfactory. Sift the soil and mix well. Fill the boxes within 
an inch of the top; water with warm water and allow to 
settle over night. 

I usually make the rows for planting by sliding a strip 
of lath across the soil, pressing lightly, to form a quarter of 
an inch furrow. Space the seeds at least half an inch apart 
and cover to the level of surface with dry soil. Press lightly 
with piece of board and do not water until the soil is dry. An 
east or south window will give good light. Lay a newspaper 
over the boxes at night to keep from chill. I always spray 
my seed boxes with warm water at evening, and cover at 
once, removing the paper when the sun shines on the boxes. 
Within a week or ten days the seedlings will commence to 
appear. 

Do not over-water and yet do not let the boxes become 
dust dry. As soon as the plants are two inches tall, transplant 
to other boxes of the same depth, but with a light cover of 
fine fertilizer worked into the soil. The prepared plant foods 
are good. 

Set the young plants at least two inches apart, each way, 
in the new boxes. Transplant again, when five or six inches 
tall, giving more room—and in these boxes the plants may 
remain until planting time, which will be after all danger 
of frost is passed. Having the ground well dug and raked 
fine where the young plants are to go, set stakes in rows three 
feet apart—stakes two and a half feet apart in the rows. 

Dig a hole about six inches deep by each stake and mix 
a good handful of fertilizer in the soil in the bottom of the 
hole; fill in soil for about an inch, then set the young plant, 
press firmly in the ground and form a saucer depression 
around it. This is to insure that water from either rains or 
spraying will settle directly down to the main roots. 

When the plants are two feet high, pinch the tip off to 
encourage branching. As soon as buds appear feed the plants, 
either by digging under a circle of fertilizer around each one, 
or by watering with liquid manure. 

Disbudding is done to form larger blossoms and is done 
by pinching off the side buds from each shoot, leaving the 
central bud only to each branch. 

Keep the ground well loosened, free from weeds and well 
mulched with lawn clippings to prevent drying out. Usually 
the plants will come into blossom around nine or ten weeks 
from the time the seed is planted. 

After the first sharp frost the tubers may be dug. Cut the 
stalks four or five inches from the ground and tie the label 
securely. In taking up the clumps be sure not to cut the bulbs. 
I use a spading fork, lift each clump clear and let it set a 
few hours. Use barrels for packing if possible. Put a layer 
of leaves in the bottom, then fill in the clumps of bulbs, 
taking care not to shake off the soil, and being sure to pack 
the tubers with the stem end down. This renders it possible 
for the sap to drain from the stem and not run down into 
the junction of the stem and tubers and cause mold to form, 
which rots the tubers. 

Fill the barrels level full, shake down gently and cover 
with leaves or dried lawn clippings. Store in a frost proof 
cellar. I have plants that bear 16-inch blossoms and several 
hundred varieties, all grown from seed. 


Edgewater, N. J. —K. B. Watkins. 
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Tuberous Begonias for Summer Beauty 


HEN June has emptied her cornucopia of blossoms we 
approach the long days of July and August with a 
feeling of loss, because of the plenty that has been spread out 
before us. But there is one very charming entertainer we may 
have in our garden through this period if we only send out 
the invitation in time. The tuberous begonia must not be con- 
fused with the commoner things we use for bedding out to 
cover this stretch—it holds a niche of its own and deserves it. 
To get the greatest amount of joy out of these rare flowers 
we must take time by the forelock and start the tubers very 
early. This can best be done in a mildly heated greenhouse, 
but they may be handled in a warm place in the living room. 
The idea is to have them rooted and started into growth 
ready for planting out in their beds as soon as the ground is 
thoroughly warmed in June. So treated they will begin 
blooming at once and continue bountifully until stopped by 
frost. Their gorgeous display will bridge over that Summer 
gap regardless of whatever else may be introduced and fill the 
demand for beauty of form and color. Their form is like 
a greatly enlarged camellia, with colors more beautiful and 
just as waxen. 

Just a word as to their general treatment. The tubers 
should be set on and slightly pressed into soil made up of 
sand, leaf mold and loam in about equal parts and then sand 
alone may be added to fill in around the tubers but not cover 
them. Either flats or pots may be used for this purpose. Leaf 
mold should also be incorporated into the bedding soil, with 
sand if it is needed to make the soil friable. And it will be 
found that these plants do best if grown where they escape 
the mid-day sun. They will bloom even on the north side 
of the house, but a little sun is good for them. 

—Charles F. Barber. 
Troutdale, Ore. 


Oil Spray for Leaf Roller 


. IL sprays, when properly made and applied, aid in 

destroying the eggs of the leaf roller on apple trees, 
while arsenical sprays account for large numbers of the 
young,’ writes S. W. Harman, assistant entomologist at 
the Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y., in a recent publica- 
tion on ““The Fruit Tree Leaf Roller in Western New York” 
which is now available to anyone interested in the latest 
methods for combating this troublesome pest. 

The leaf roller has been more or less common in New 
York orchards for many years, says Mr. Harman, who adds 
that recently it has assumed the importance of a major pest. 
The eggs hatch during the early pink stage of the Greening 
apple blossoms, and the worms or larvae feed on the foliage, 
blossoms and fruit, frequently causing considerable damage. 

There are two stages in the life history of the insect that 
offer means of control. The egg masses are susceptible to oil 
sprays, and the newly hatched larvae can be poisoned by 
frequent applications of arsenicals during the period of their 
activity. Oil emulsions containing eight per cent actual oil, 
when thoroughly applied at the time the buds are swelling 
and before any green tissue is showing, will destroy the egg 
masses. If the buds are developing rapidly, the oil content 
may be lowered to six per cent, but weaker emulsions cannot 
be expected to give effective control. 

Newly hatched larvae are susceptible to frequent applica- 
tions of lead arsenate, six pounds to 100 gallons, if the 
foliage, particularly the growing tips and the newly set 
fruit, is kept well covered with the poison for a few weeks 
following egg hatching. However, home-prepared oil sprays, 
such as cold-mixed emulsions, are less expensive, more easily 
applied, and are usually more effective than poisons. 
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Everyone of the old standbys and 
all the new ones that have proven 
themselves worthy and absolutely 
hardy. Every plant field grown and 
2 or 3 years old for immediate effects. 











Rock Plants 
and 
Hardy Perennials 


Lilies 
and other 


Bulbs 


All lilies and every bulb especially 

grown for us. Every one vigor filled 

and of the best. 
Nothing but firsts sold. 
Available in small lots; or in large 


Large quantities always available. quantities for mass planting. 


Write for Bulb or Plant catalog. Both are leaders in 
their respective class and better than most books issued. 


Reg.U.S.Pat.Of. 


Wayside Gardens 


EH. Schultz, Pres. MENTOR, OHIO 


J. J. Grullemans, Sec’y-Treas. 
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| MICHELL’S NOVELTIES and SPECIALTIES 


in Flower Seeds 


Calendula, Campfire (Sensation). Splendid new 
type; brilliant orange with scarlet sheen, yel- 
low center. Pkt., 25c. 

Double Dahlia. California Giants. A wide range 
of colors and shades. Pkt. (100 seeds), 75c. 
New Larkspur. Exquisite Rose. Beautiful shade 

of rose pink. Pkt., 25c. 

New Petunia. Dwarf California Giants. Flowers 
large and beautifully colored; well marked 
open throats. Pkt., 40c. 

Verbena. Grandiflora Royale. Enormous size; 
rich, deep royal blue with creamy yellow eye. 
Pkt., 25c¢. 

Viola. Jersey Gem. Pure, rich, violet. Pkt., 50c. 

Collection. One pkt. each of above, value $2.40 
for $2.00 if ordered from this advertisement. 





4 } 
_— = yan . Our 1929 Catalog free on request 
Michell’s Seed House py A Phila., Pa. 


Market Street 











THE BOSTON SOCIETY OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 
THE MEMBERS OF THIS SOCIETY ARE TRAINED TO GIVE ADVICE IN THE 
DESIGN OF GARDENS, ESTATES, SCHOOL AND INSTITUTION GROUNDS, 
PLAYGROUNDS, PARKS, AND THE MANY PROBLEMS OF TOWN PLANNING. 

Membership lists may be obtained by writing to the Secretary 
71 Highland Road, Brookline 




















DO YOU KNOW P  weetetectestegecteteetcteteetecteteetecteteeeteteeetetee 


ANDROSACE SARMENTOSA 
CHUMBYII 


A high Alpine from the Himalayan 
range growing 20,000 ft. above sea level 
or higher, but, withal one of the easiest 
of Alpines. It flourishes and blooms 
profusely in ordinary soil—Pink with 
red eye — Forms large silvery mats of 
foliage and only 4° high when in 
bloom. $.75 each, 3 for $1.88, 10 
for $6.25. 


Only one of the many choice gems 
listed in our catalogue. We grow noth- 
ing but choice Rock Plants and Alpines. 

We also have a wonderfui collection 
of rare dwarf shrubs. 

Don’t miss the New York Flower 
Show, March 11th-16th, we will be 
glad to welcome you at our exhibit on 
the 2nd floor, Booth 124. 


MAYFAIR NURSERIES 


95 Highland Avenue Bergenfield, N. J. 
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Wilson’s 0. K. Plant Spray 


Better Insecticides 
Better Flowers ! ! 


Yes, better insecticides mean better flowers 
... and there is no finer insecticide in all the 
world than Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray... 
now in use for nearly a quarter of a century. 
Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray may be depended 
upon to successfully safeguard your flowers 
against Red Spider, Green and Black Aphis, 
White Fly, Thrips, Rhododendron Fly, Leaf 
Hoppers and many other insect pests so 
destructive to flowers. Order in a supply to- 
day! 1 Gallon $3.00, 5 Gallons $12.00, 10 
Gallons $20, 25 Gallons [drum] $50.00, 50 
Gallons [drum] $90.00. 


And then there is Wilson’s Scale-O . . . the 
powerful dormant spray so necessary to the 
successful growth of fruit and other trees. 
Wilson’s Scale-O kills scale insects and eggs 
—even in Winter. Mixes readily in cold 
water ... spreads rapidly and evenly. 1 
Gallon $2.00, 5 Gallons $9.00, 10 Gallons 
$15.00. 


Have you tried Wilson’s Rhody-Life? This 
is a wonderful soil stimulant [not a fertili- 
zer] for making the soil acid or in other 
words ideal for growing Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas, Laurels, Pines, Spruce, Blueber- 
ries, and other acid loving plants. Wilson’s 
Rhody-Life may be applied at any time of the 
year ...100 pounds $5.00, 1,000 pounds 
$45.00, 2,000 pounds $85.00. . Try Wilson’s 
Rhody-Life—and watch the results! 














“Insects and Their Control” is the title of a new book 

by Andrew Wilson illustrating the various insects and 

scale that attack plants and trees, with directions for 
their control. Price $2.50 postpaid. 


Dept. E 
SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 
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The Newer Varieties of Phlox 


pao is iron clad as to hardiness; it withstands the frigid 

Winters of our coldest states, and flowers abundantly even 
under unfavorable conditions. Many gardeners have permitted 
their phlox to seed itself with the gradual deterioration of the 
original variety. 

Elizabeth Campbell, Jules Sandeau and Miss Lingard still 
remain as popular today as they did upon introduction many 
years ago, and such varieties as Mrs. Scholten, Mrs. Milly 
van Hoboken, Homeland, Debs, Mia Ruys, Evelyn, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Electra, Count Zeppelin, Firebrand, and 


others of the newer varieties are a welcome addition to our 
gardens. Phlox B. Comte, a brilliant rich satiny amaranth in 
color, always attracts attention, although not a new variety. 
It is well to place B. Comte either by itself against a green 
background, or with yellow or white flowers to prevent 
color clashes. 

Although phlox will grow in most soils, perhaps no other 
plant will respond to proper preparation of the soil as is the 
case with this flower. A high organic content in the soil is 
desired, and a heavy sandy loam with the addition of thor- 
oughly decayed leaves, manure, peat, humus, or other decayed 
vegetable matter spaded into the upper 12 inches of soil is 
essential for the best results. Phlox requires an abundance of 
moisture, but should have good drainage, although it appears 
to stand planting in low land if water does not remain too 
long at a time. Pure sand or clay soils can be made satisfactory 
for this flower by the addition of sufficient organic matter to 
hold moisture, and fertilizer in the case of sandy soil, or the 
addition of sandy soil, pure sand, or organic matter to the 
heavy clay soil. 

Fertility of the soil should be high if an abundance of 
bloom extending over a long period is desired. Phlox will 
bloom once without special care as to fertility, but to obtain 
two or more seasons of bloom, bone meal, hardwood ashes, 
sheep manure or other commercial fertilizers should be applied 
in July and again in August in small quantities to keep the 
plants in rapid growing condition throughout the season. 
Watering should be resorted to if the season is dry and the 
plants appear to suffer from drouth; the idea being to prevent 
the plants from being checked in growth. 

It is essential to remove the old blossoms as soon as pos- 
sible after flowering to prevent seeding. Pinching out the 
top of the plants in June or early July before flower heads 
have formed causes vigorous branching, and increases the size 
of the flowering heads, but does not encourage early flowering, 
as it retards the normal development of the plant. Neither 
does it prove practical unless the plants are young and have 
less than six stems to the clump. Then topping has the effect 
of increasing the size and effectiveness. Where old blooms are 
removed to prevent seeding, the vitality of the plant is thrown 
into the production of another crop of bloom which in many 
cases equals that of the first bloom, although the spike may 
not be as perfectly formed. Branches break out from the stem 
below the original cluster, and these in turn blossom. If the 
gardener continues to remove the old blossoms as they appear 
to be spent, this tendency to flower will continue until 
November or severe freezing weather. 

Phlox should be divided about every third or fourth year, 
and for best effect in the garden, I prefer to keep the clumps 
not more than six inches across. Larger clumps become too 
large and the stalks too numerous without thinning, for best 
results, and have a tendency to deteriorate in the center. Small 
clumps may be lifted with a ball of soil and transplanted 
while in flower if desired. If one desires to maintain a phlox 
planting year after year, it is best to divide often, and not 
make the divisions too small. Divisions may be made at 
practically any time during the season except, perhaps, when 
the plants are in full bloom, if one does not mind the loss of 
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the first bloom. For best results Fall planting is desirable, 
with September being preferred. 

Very late divisions in Autumn should be mulched to pre- 
vent heaving, for otherwise winterkilling may take place. 
Early Spring planting should be done before the growth be- 
comes too tall and soft, or it will be necessary to cut them 
back severely, and make divisions large. Potted plants received 
from nurserymen may be set out at any time, but again early 
planting is desirable if the first season of bloom is of any 
object. It is well to have a few extra plants to replace any that 
appear diseased or to fill vacancies in the border. Planted 15 to 
18 inches apart each way and in groups of three or more 
of one color, and with a wide variety maintained in the 
garden, hardy phlox will continue to bloom from early July 
until October or November, and be a welcome addition dur- 
ing mid-Summer when most of the other perennials are not 
flowering. Blooms picked when first opening make good cut 
flowers. Miss Lingard will last nearly a week if cut early. 

Lime and sulphur or sulphur dust applied to the underside 
of the leaves upon the first indication of the red spider will 
prevent this insect from destroying the foliage. Sulphur dust 
applied at intervals also prevents phlox mildew. The removal 
of the old stalks in late Autumn is wise as with other flowers 
in keeping the plants free from harboring insects. 


Hartford, Conn. —R. E. Newell. 


Helxine as a Ground Cover 


Helxine Soleirolii, a creeping plant of the nettle family, 
should be brought to the attention of householders in the 
city who appreciate a bit of growing greenery in homes. 
Although native to the sea-washed rocks and banks of the 
coasts of Corsica and Sardinia, when first brought into 
cultivation this little mat-plant took up the somewhat lowly 
life of ground cover under greenhouse benches. Another way 
it served the gardener was by carpeting the greenhouse 
rockery. 

In mild climates this creeping nettle is a most excellent 
rock garden subject and in our locality it can be used for 
that purpose if a bit is taken indoors during the Winter to 
serve as stock for next year’s planting. Hundreds of rapidly 
creeping stems cover the soil in all directions, making a mat 
of rich green. Boxes, pots and pans can be quickly covered 
with green by this plant, which, despite its humble character, 
attracts much attention by its usefulness. The slender zig-zag 
stems have roots at every inch or so, and a very small piece, 
planted in the top of the rubber-plant pot, will serve as a 
beginning. Any place with a little light, no frost, and oppor- 
tunity for fairly constant watering, will be sufficient to grow 
this nettle. 


New York Botanical Garden. —Forman T. McLean. 


Propagating Raspberries by Layering 

Black and purple raspberries do not send up sprouts by 
which to propagate themselves, and it is layering of the tip 
of the cane which is depended upon. The tip end is ready for 
layering when it takes on a shiny purplish-red color and is 
rather smooth and devoid of leaves. 

It is an easy matter to layer the cane and secure fine young 
plants for the new patch. Simply bend the cane over, laying 
the tip end on the ground, then cover it to a depth of three 
to five inches with soil and firm it down about the cane. It 
is advisable to hold the cane down by pinning it either with a 
forked stick or a U-shaped wire staple placed across the cane 
just back of the earth mound. This pinning will keep the 
wind from whipping the vine around and forcibly jerking 
the tip out of the soil before it is well-rooted. After it is 
well-rooted and the young plant large enough to take care of 
itself the old cane may be cut and the new plant left to care 
for itself. It may then be dug up and transplanted to a per- 
manent location either in the Fall or Spring of the year. 
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QUHAR'S 


New and Rare Plants 


We have several acres devoted to the propagation of New and Rare 
Plants, mostly collected from remote regions of China by Mr E. H. 


Wilson of the Arnold Arboretum. 


Three of the Finest Introductions 
KOLKWITZIA AMABILIS (Beauty Bush). A free growing shrub of extreme 


hardiness, from 5 to 7 feet tall and as much through. 


It has graceful, 


arching stems and the tubular pink flowers are borne so abundantly that 
in June the whole bush is a shower of pure pink. Mr. Wilson, its intro- 
ducer, considers the Beauty Bush one of the finest exotic shrubs ever 


brought into American gardens. 


suckle). 


ducing showy, pink blooms in May so 
Strong plants, 


SPIRAEA TRICHOCARPA (Korean Spirea). 


floating on thin mists. 


Pot-grown plants, $2 each, postpaid. 


LONICERA KOROLEKOWI FLORIBUNDA ’ 
A very hardy shrub with ornamental, bluish-green foliage, pro- 


(Broad Blueleaf Bush Honey- 


rofusely that the effect is of pink 
2 each, postpaid. 
A hardy, spreading shrub with 


broadly arching stems profusely clustered with snow-white blooms in June, 


much later, but more beautiful than the well-known S. 


Van Houttei. 


Strong plants, 2 to 3 ft., $1.50 each, postpaid. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


Collection of 1 plant each of the above 
three shrubs for only $4.75, postpaid 


Many other choice plants and seeds offered in our Garden Annual, a copy of 
which will be mailed free upon request. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market Street 


= = 





Boston, Mass. 





GLADIOLUS SEED 


Just a few boxes, pots or flats will easily 

grow hundreds of new seedling bulbs this 

summer, these will give you the most in- 

teresting gardening experience next year. 
Our catalog tells about it. 


ARTHUR C. KOERNER 
Five Oaks Farms, Box 86, Newport, Minn. 








Iris Perennials 
Rock Plants 


Peonies 


Hillside Gardens 


Amesbury, Mass. 











Rock Garden Plants, Perennials, 
Flowering Crabs, Hybrid Lilacs, 
Cotoneasters. Many new and 
rare kinds. Ask for price list. 


WESTON NURSERIES 
Brown and Winter Streets, Weston, Mass. 








Rhododendron Max. 


and Mountain Laurel, 2-4 ft., 25 $5, 100 $18 
Clumps, 2-3 ft., 8-18 bran., 25 $12, 100 $40 
Seedlings, 6-18 in. .... 100 $10, 1000 $75 
Hemlcck Trees, 2-4 ft., 25 $4.50, 100 $16 
Fancy Holly, 2 to 4 ft. ... 25 $7, 100 $25 


Write for prices on carload lots 
W. G. NORRIS P. O. Doeville, Tenn. 





Gladiolus Book Free 


Send for my new 36-page illustrated 
Gladiolus Book, describing 175 exqui- 
site varieties, including the rare novelty 
‘Lavender Bride.”’ 

HOWARD M. GILLET 


Gladiolus Specialist 


Box 451 New Lebanon, N. Y. 








HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Nursery Stock 
SALEM MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown— 
Best by Test” 








Irises, Gladiolus and 
Dahlias 


If interested in the better varieties 
send for our new catalogue, just off 
the press. Our — are surprisingly 
low for such high quality. 

New peony list 
THE SAM CARPENTER GARDENS 
Oswego Kansas 














You Are Invited 


to send for our list of Choice Northern 
Grown Gladiolus Bulbs, compare our prices 
with those of any other reliable grower, 
and buy where you get the most for your 
money. We feel certain of the result. 


DIRIGO GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
125 Concord Street Portland, Maine 








Native Wild Flowers 


Sixty varieties especially suitable for 
spring delivery in my new list. 
Send for it 


F. W. CAMPBELL 
7521 Dunedin St. Detroit, Mich. 





Cherry Meadow Gardens 
Framingham Centre, Massachusetts 
EDWARD AND OLIVE BELCHES 


Let us furnish your garden with choice 
plants. PERENNIALS and a wide 


choice of ANNUALS. Catalog. 





Ls 











A New Race of LILACS 


THE KLAGER AMERICAN HYBRIDS are discussed in Mrs. 
McKelvey’s new book. They are the last word in lilacs) BE AMONG 
THE FIRST TO GROW THEM by writing at once to 


R. M. COOLEY, SILVERTON, OREGON, Sole Distributor 


Lilacs Rare Shrubs Irises 
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ampanula 
Piperii 


‘LHIS rare beauty 
oftheOlympicrange 
bids for admission 
to your garden. See 
it listed in our Free 
Folder at you service. 














Swiss Floral Co. 


EAsT SEVENTH & HANCOCK STREETS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


—— 




















BOXWOOD 


any kind, size or quantity 
Specimens, Hedge and Edging 


BLUE RIDGE GARDENS, INC. 
Elliston, Va. 








Famous Jacob’s Bird Houses | 


To have birds live 
about your home 
YOU need know 
very little about 
their habits—We 
know how to make 
houses that the 
birds will occupy. 
Thousands of tes- 
timonial letters 
prove this. For 
many years 
Jacobs’ Bird 
Houses have been 
purchased by 
theusands all 
over the country 
because they are 
beautiful and uni- 
formly successful. 








Write for our free 
booklet showing 25 
nest boxes and colony 
houses from $1.50 to 
$150.00 


JACOBS BIRD HOUSE AND 











MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 


Waynesburg, Pa. 
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The African Blue Lily 


NE of the best natured plants that can be grown in 
tubs for Summer porch and terrace decoration is 
Agapanthus africanus (umbellatus), or African blue lily. 
The generic name, agapanthus, is derived from the Greek 
and means “‘love flower.’’ In June, large umbels of clear blue 
flowers, resembling in form those of clivia, are born on stalks 
two or three feet high. When the plants are grown in con- 
servatories or window gardens, the foliage is evergreen and 
flowers appear in early Spring, but the common practice is 
to rest the tubbed specimens over Winter in a light, cool 
cellar where only enough water should be provided to keep 
the roots plump until Spring, when growth may be started 
again. 

If the plants are crowded, they may be divided in Spring 
and reset, preferably in tubs of sandy soil, as the heavy roots 
may burst clay pots. Dividing is made easier by first soaking 
the roots in water for a few hours. Heavy watering will be 
necessary during the blooming period. In addition to the 
type, there is a white variety called albidus and one of 
dwarf habit and blue flowers named Mooreanus. 








Agapanthus Umbellatus, an Admirable Tub Plant 


Poppies of Many Kinds 


8 in. blooms of poppies are frail, but the Alpine poppy, 
Papaver alpinum, probably is the most fragile of all. 
Because of its dwarf compact habit, this plant is adapted to 
the rock garden or dry wall where it will bloom continuously 
throughout Summer and Fall if seeds are sown early and the 
seed pods not allowed to mature. Since this poppy is not 
long-lived, replanting may be necessary every two years. The 
colors are white, yellow and orange tints. 

A good orange is found in P. rupifragum, the Spanish 
poppy from the Pyrenees, which does not lag even in a dry 
soil. Tthose who desire continuous bloom until Fall should 
try this poppy, either in the rock garden or the border. 
P. pilosum has vivid red flowers on tall branching stems. 
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A New Book— FREE 
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Or absorbing 
interest and practical value — this distin- 
guished book, beautifully illustrated with 
fine photographs and detailed drawings. 
Designed by craftsmen in their art for all 
who contemplate the landscape develop- 
ment of their properties — particularly 
— Those planning or building new homes 
— Home owners desiring to remodel the 

grounds of their present homes 
— Architects 
— Builders and Development Companies 
— Those who develop forests and wood- 
lands for pleasure or profit. 
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The present edition of five thousand 
copies will be distributed without cost to 
residents of New England, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Maryland. 
One dollar per copy outside this zone. 


Please address inquiries to 


LITTLE-I REE 


Landscaping & Forestry Service 


Pleasant Street 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 
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PEONIES 


Half Price 


SPECIAL SALE: Thirty-five varieties of 
the highest rated Peonies in the world of 
all colors at half price for the complete 
list if contracted for now for September 
shipment. Write for list. 


Address, Greystone Flower Gardens 
Box 466 Oskaloosa, Iowa 








Rock Plants From Rockmarge 


Saxifrages, Gentians, Androsaces, Pent- 
stemons, Lewisias, and several hundred 
varieties of rare native and imported 
alpines. 

Mrs. Edith Banghart, F.R.H.S. 


Rockmarge Alpine Gardens 
Medina Washington 








GLADIOLUS 


I am introducing several new va- 
rieties that will become leaders in 
their respective colors. One, ROYAL 
LAVENDER is a beauty, a differ- 
ent shade than has existed in any 
glad before. Another, LA PALOMA 
is the most vivid orange you ever 
saw. 

Send for illustrated catalog of over 
three hundred of the world’s finest 
varieties. If you do not get this 
book we are both losers. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


Imer E. Gove 
BURLINGTON VERMONT 
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We are headquarters for 


Tigridia or Mexican Shell Flower 


Gorgeous trianguiar blossoms of yellow 


spotted with crimson. Fine for the border 
and striking when planted in groups. 
Easily grown; the culture is the same as 
for gladioli. 
Bulbs $2.25 per dozen 
$15.00 per hundred, prepaid 
THE TRIANGLE FARMS 
: Dr. B. BR. Bales, Proprietor ; 

Circleville Ohio 








VIOLA JERSEY GEM 


We grow this Viola for Spring 
planting out of small pots. We 
have found that these plants come 
into bloom promptly, and continue 
to flower thruout the season, when 
heavier plants are apt to stop. They 
transplant more readily, cost less to 
ship, and are in every way most 
satisfactory and they are available 
from about April first to the first 
of July. 

In addition we have White Jersey Gem, a 
counterpart of the older sort except in color, 
and Jersey Jewel, an everblooming Pansy, in 
a more vivid color. Our catalog describes 


them all, and many others. It is sent free 
to anyone on request. 

Jersey Gem, $1.50 per 10 postpaid 
$10.00 per 100, and $90.00 per 1000 
Delivery extra 
White Jersey Gem, $3.50 per 10 post- 
paid. $30.00 per 100. Delivery extra. 
Viola Jersey Jewel, $5.00 per 10 
postpaid 
Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. 
Shelburne Vermont 














World’s Largest Dahlia Grower 


Send today for my Free 
large Catalogue on 
Dahlias, Glads, Iris, 

Peonies, Phlox, Flower- 

ing Shrubs and Peren- 

nials. 

J. K. ALEXANDER 
(The Dahlia King) 
57 Central Street 

E. Bridgewater, Mass. 











Qvpr new catalogue of selected 

and tested seed is ready for 
We shall be pleased to 
mail a copy to gardeners who are 
interested in Hunt’s Perfection Seeds 


mailing. 


and Bulbs. 
address. 
William M. Hunt & Co., Inc. 


115 West 45th St. New York City 
Note the new address 


Send your name and 











HORTICULTURE 


The plants are necessarily straggly, while the flowers are 
flat. One would hesitate to use this poppy in the border 
because of its character and tendency to seed profusely, but 
as a subject for mass planting on banks or against shrub 
borders it is striking. 

A poppy from Siberia, P. bracteatum, is preferable to the 
scarlet Oriental poppy since its color is rich red with black 
spots marking the base of each petal. It should find a place 
in the perennial border. 

An old favorite is the Iceland poppy, P. nudicaule, which 
thrives on wall tops, in the rock garden, or well-drained 
perennial borders. Like many of the poppies, it rots if mois- 
ture is allowed to collect around its base. Several improved 
strains have been developed by the trade. A striking variety 
is Tangerine, vivid orange-red in color and more robust than 
the old form. The Thibet poppy is dwarf and flowers later 
than P. alpinum. The gold-yellow flowers are semi-double. 
The color range in poppies is extended by the Coonara pink 
variety. 


Various Spinach Varieties 


NE particular advantage of spinach is that young plants 
grown from seed sown in August will live through 
Winter, provided the rows are grouped in raised beds five 
or six feet wide and a light mulch of strawy manure used 
for protection. In Spring, the plants may be matured faster 
if knock-down frames are built over the beds and sash placed 
so that air can circulate freely on bright days and the warm 
air confined at night. In addition, nitrate of soda may be 
used sparingly as a stimulant. 

For Autumn planting, the Bloomsdale or Norfolk savoy 
varieties are especially good. The prickly seeded kind is par- 
ticularly hardy. although the spiny seed cannot be used in a 
drill seeder conveniently. Long Season is an excellent type 
for either Fall or Spring sowing, for it makes large plants 
and grows rapidly. 

Some varieties for Spring planting are Victoria and King 
of Denmark, both of which make heavy thick leaves of a 
rich green color and form blossom stalks late. Juliana is an- 
other kind with crumpled leaves, prized because it stays crisp 
a long time after being cut. With these kinds, successive sow- 
ings may be made in rich soil from early Spring through 
April. 

The season may be continued throughout Summer and 
Autumn by planting New Zealand spinach which, inciden- 
tally, is not a spinach at all, although classed as such. The 
plants spread rapidly, providing tender tips of excellent flavor 
until frost. This type must not be planted too early, but 
thrives at a season when the other varieties would immediately 
go to seed. As only the tips are used and the plants not pulled, 
a short row is sufficient for the home garden. There should be 
at least two feet between the plants. 








NOW IS THE TIME 


To plan for your garden for next spring 
Our catalog will tell you about many 


INTERESTING AND USEFUL SHADE TREES, EVER- 
GREENS, FLOWERING SHRUBS and VINES 


QUALITY PEONIES, IRIS, PHLOX and HARDY 
GARDEN PERENNIALS 


Moving large trees in the winter our specialty 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, INC.) 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


Not open 








Sundays 





BUCKWHEAT 
HULLS 


The Perfect Mulch 


Not like any other substance 
used for mulching or soil 
building. Easy to handle, 
perfectly clean, mix readily 
with the soil when forked 
in, decay slowly, supply 
humus, and keep the soil in 
good condition. 

Practical for winter, spring 
and summer mulching. 
Buckwheat Hulls are packed in 


bags of 50 lbs., f.o.b. Towanda, 
Pa., at these prices :— 


100 pounds .... $1.75 
300 pounds .... 4.60 
1000 pounds .... 14.00 
2000 pounds .... 23.00 


100 pounds will cover 100 sq. feet 
one inch deep. 


Send for special circular if you 
wish more information before 
ordering. 


Dayton Milling Co. 
810 Main Street 
Towanda, Penna. 














WELLESLEY GROWN 


GLADIOLUS 


$3.25 value for $2.00 if ordered be- 
fore April Ist. Three lots for $5.00 


6 Alma Gluck, Peach Red 

6 Carmen Sylva, White 

6 Le Marechal Foch, Pale Pink 

6 Neoga, Dark Red, Ruffled 

6 Primadonna, Yellow 

1 Maurice Fuld, Rose Pink, Mammoth flower 
1 Rose Mist, Old Rose, one of the best 
Yes! We have the dainty new Glad. 
ANNIE LAURIE, Large Bulbs, 50 cts. 
each, 12 for $5.00. 

Large stock of ALMA GLUOK, one of the 
best for garden effect or for cutting. 75 
cts. per doz., $5.00 per 100. 


GEO. N. SMITH 
167 Cedar Street Wellesley Hills, Mass. 




















Highest quality plants shipped 
from the Appalachian Mountains 


in any quantity. For specimen 
and special planting we furnish 
Nursery grown stock from our 
Stroudsburg Nursery. 


Our general catalogue mailed on request 
to points east of the Mississippi River. 


LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery 
1107 Bryant St., Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Nursery located 2000 feet from Lacka- 
wanna trail, Pa. route 2, U. S. route 
Visitors welcome at any time 


611. 
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LABEL" 
PLANTS 
PERMANENTLY (tca) 


Ordinary labels are soon destroyed by 
weather. Get more enjoyment out of 
your garden, flowers, shrubs, trees, ever- 
greens, etc. Keep name records by at- 
taching Simplex time resisting labels. 
Marking once made with a common pen- 
cil remains sharp and clear for years — 
indefinitely. Widely used for 14 years. 
Records easily erased and labels used 
repeatedly, 


SIMPLEX 


WEATHERPROOF 
PLANT LABELS 
WITH COPPER WIRES 








‘ DAL 

are made of opaque white celluloid with 
specially prepared writing surface. — 
transparent mica cover protects the writ- 
ing perfectly. Soft copper wire attaches 
labe! to plant. 

No. 1: 3x4 in., 50c doz., $3 per 100 
No. 2: 4x# in., 75c doz., $5 per 100 
No. 3: 5x1 in., $1 doz., $7 per 100 


SIMPLEX GARDEN LABELS 


For setting into ground. The metal 
card holder is welded to 24 in. 





ea: 


St 
oe 


iron stake. Beautifully finished in 
dark green baked enamel. Celluloid 
card and mica cover slip tightly Set 
into holder. in 
No. 10: 23x14 in. 25c each Soil 
No. 11: 3 x2 in. 30c each at 
Sold by dealers. If yours hasn't End 
them write ts his name and we of 
will see that you are supplied. Do Row 
not accept substitutes. 100% sat- etl 
isfaction guaranteed. Descriptive Single 
folder free. All prices include deliv- Plant 
ery in U.S.A. with full directions. es 
C. STEWART CO. Stake 














218 Broadway New York 








An Important Part 
of Your,Spring __ 
Gardening Outfit 


Seeds, fertilizers and tools are all neces- 
sary. Add to these the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle with its experienced counsel 
on all gardening matters. Then your 
garden will be a joy to you and a de- 
lightful surprise to your friends. Every 
issue contains practical, inspiring arti- 
cles by highest gardening authorities. 


/ Monthly Issues, $1 





Send us $1 for seven months’ trial sub- 
scription, Or send $2 for full year, plus 
the current issue, 13 months in all. 


522-H FifthAvenue, NEWYORK 
“The ONEY At Gardening Aggazine* 
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HORTICULTURE 


Raising Seeds Indoors 


HE note by Evangeline N. Hedden on the raising of small 

seeds has undoubted merit; it is a modification of the 
bell glass or propagating case system. The great drawback, 
however, for the amateur who has no better place than a 
window for raising such seeds is that any attempt at ger- 
minating the seeds early, as is necessary for such subjects to 
ensure a full season of bloom, creates a problem that is 
almost insurmountable. 

For instance, it is not much use sowing verbenas or 
begonias after mid-February if strong plants are wanted for 
planting out at the end of May, but unless one has a good 
glass porch or a warm frame where the young plants can 
be shifted, there is little prospect of their being worth while 
in an ordinary room window which may be not only too 
warm but too dark. 

The average room with its temperature around 70 degrees 
is splendid for ensuring quick germination, but after the 
seedlings are up, then comes some difficulty. My advice is 
not to attempt to raise seeds indoors early, unless you have 
the right place for them afterwards. Better to wait until the 
end of March or later and confine oneself to subjects that 
do not require a long season; snapdragons, lobelias, verbenas, 
ageratums and the like, will pay far better if bought as 
young plants. 

—T. A. Weston. 
New York, N. Y. 


Tunica Saxifraga 


BS ieisern SAXIFRAGA< is a delightful little plant for 
the rockery and it is no more difficult to handle than 
the more popular arabis. It is related to the dianthus family 
and while not difficult to raise from seed, it is much simpler 
to buy a plant or two; by division in the early Fall, the 
plants may readily be increased. The plants are low grow- 
ing, the foliage being grass-like and somewhat creeping, so 
that after one or two seasons, one plant will cover one foot 
to two feet of space. The flowers are pink and not unlike 
tiny garden pinks, but they are produced in such abundance 
that the plants are more or less covered over a long season, 
from June on. As hardy as the general run of rock and 
border plants, this tunica needs nothing beyond a little 
litter or hay to protect its crowns during the Winter. 

Even more striking is the double white, alba-plena. Al- 
though now 20 years in existence it is very little known, 
only specialists having stock of it. The habit is the same as 
that of the single pink, but the flowers are quite double and 
pure white, resembling the double white gypsophila. 

Aside from T. saxifraga and its varieties, there are sev- 
eral other forms of tunicas, one, a red form named dian- 
thoides, being a native of Canada. Seeds of some of these 
kinds are to be obtained from firms specializing in rock plants, 
but the double forms are not, of course, available from 
seed. 


How Mortar Rubble Is Obtained 


OUISE BEEBE WILDER asks, ‘‘Where do English 
gardeners get all this old mortar rubble?’’ Easily an- 
swered, for all English houses are brick or stone, consequently 
when such buildings are pulled down to make way for im- 
provements, there is always plenty of old lime mortar among 
the refuse, and a word to the builders will ensure a supply. 
Doubtless it would not be difficult to induce any city house 
wrecker to deliver a supply, especialy those who clean old 
bricks for builders to use again. Not realizing there may be 
a market for the old mortar and plaster, they cart it away 
with other refuse and dump it. 
Incidentally, why does not Mrs. Wilder make her own 
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Beautiful flowers and 
luscious, tasty vege- 
tables, the kind you 
would like to see 
growing in your gar- 
den—read all about 
them in the new 1929 
edition of Burpee’s 
Annual 


tree 
GARDEN Book 


This is the catalog that tells the ome 
truth about the best Seeds That Grow. 
It is a beautiful book of 172 pages, 
offering the best in Vegetable Seeds, 
Flower Seeds, Lawn Grass, Bulbs, 
Roots, Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, 
and Roses. Over a million gardeners 
use Burpee’s Annual as their garden 
uide. Write today for a copy of 
urpee’s Annual. It will be mailed to 
you free. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE Co. 









224 Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 
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PLANTS for the 
AUTUMN GARDEN 


Vaccinium vitis-idaea minor 
Each 10 

3% in. pots $.85 $6.00 
Pachistima canbyi 

2% in. pots .70 5.50 
Genista pilosa 

2% in. pots 1.00 9.00 
Cotoneaster apiculata 

3 in. pots 1.50 13.50 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
Holliston, Mass. 


Telegraph and Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 














3 ae Roses $5 .00 


3 Glorious Peonies 
a Red, White, and Pink Fall Del. 


Ask for Catalogue of ‘‘Glorious 
Peonies’’ and ‘‘Lovely Lilies’’ 


I. S. HENDRICKSON 


Box F Jamesport, L. I., N. Y. 


Dreer’s 
Garden Book 


AKE your garden the pride of 

your neighborhood. This 1929 
book of ours will help you by sug- 
gesting the best Flowers and Vege- 
tables and telling you how to plant 
and grow them so they will 
look like the beautiful pic- 
tures it shows. 











A copy free if you mention 
“‘Horticulture”’ 


HENRY A. DREER 


1806 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Special Offer of 
RARE and BEAUTIFUL 


ROCK PLANTS 


Collection of one hundred Choice Plants 
of easy culture, in one hundred species 
and varieties, mostly for sunny loca- 
tions, our selection. For $25.00 


Collection of two hundred Choice Plants 
of easy culture, in two hundred species 
and varieties, our selection. For $60.00 


Collection of three hundred Choice 
Plants in three hundred species and 
varieties, including many which are 
not obtainable elsewhere in the U. 8. 
A Collection that will stock a fine 
Rock Garden and will save years of 
collecting and growing. Our selection. 

For $90.00. 


Shipment at the end of April or later 
Poughkeepsie Nursery Company 
Box 278 Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


“An unbelievable assortment of rare 
and worthy rock plants, tried out 
and grown in small quantities.” 














GLADIOLUS !!! 


Special Offerings of fine varieties at prices 
that will interest you. Detailed descrip- 
tions of the great leaders of the big shows, 
as well as a comprehensive list of the best 
standards and general favorites. Dates of 
blooming, ratings, cultural directions, 
points on arrangement and many other 
matters of interest in our new 1929 cata- 
logue. If you have not been a customer 
for the past two years send in your name 
and address, or you may not receive a 
copy. Our bulbs are well known for their 
high quality and trueness to name and our 
flowers from our gardens have won many 
first prizes, medals and high awards at 
the big shows. 


MARGARET BREARD HAWKS 
Elmwood Terrace Gardens 
Bennington Vermont 








Ask your Seedsman for 


IMP 
SOAP 
SPRAY 





Imp. Soap Spray 


NON-POISONOUS 


But means Sure Death to 


the PESTS 
Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co 
176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass. 














UCLA a wells 


An orderly garden is well labeled; 
it is neat and instructive, a pleasure 
to owner and visitors. Use 


INDESTRUCTO 
Metal Plant and Tree Labels 


The most satisfactory perma- 
nent labels. They are inexpen- 
sive; no ink used and names 
are always legible. 


Made in various styles includ- 
ing pot labels and garden 
stakes. Don't break off or 
rot like wooden labels. 
Send 10 cents, coin or 
Stake or stamps, for various 
Pot Label sizes and styles 
BALL & SOCKET MFG. CO. 
West Cheshire Conn. 


INDESTRUCTO METAL 
PLANT--TREE LABELS 

















HORTICULTURE 


mortar rubble? A bag of fresh hydrated lime mixed with 
three times its bulk of ordinary sand will provide the needful 
Just make a basin of the sand put the lime in the middle 
and add a few gallons of water sufficient to make the lime 
into a paste. Let it stand awhile and then work the sand 
into the lime, wetting it sufficiently to make the whole a 
semi-dry mass. By dividing it up into small lots it will soon 
dry out, when it can be crushed up and stored. The longer it 
is kept the better it will be but the fieriness of the lime will 
soon disappear if it is exposed to the weather. The applica- 
tion of hydrated or crushed burned lime stone, certainly is 


not the same as old mortar. 
—T. A. Weston. 
New York, N. Y. 
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The Rare Iris Stolonifera 


A Rare but Beautiful Iris 


RIS stolonifera is a native of Turkestan, and a very rare 
species. It has been found hardy in Washington, but 
requires a dry Winter. It is difficult to grow, but would 
probably increase normally if cultivation needs were fully 
met. It is a good pot plant, and thrives indoors at 40 degrees 
of heat. The flowers are slaty magenta with a bronze cast, 
varied by darker pencilings, with yellow beards. The plants 
may reach two feet in height, two or three flowers to a head. 
The accompanying illustration was made from a fine speci- 
men at the Harvard Botanical Garden, Cambridge, Mass. 
—Francis Lazenby. 





Cambridge, Mass. 
10 HANDSOME OAOTI, 
including the rare O. Ur- 


RARE CACTI s::2 2:0 


Burbank Spineless, M. Scheerii, and other RARE Specimens with large Decorated 
12-inch bowls for planting. All for only $3.75, F.O.B. Begular $10.00 value, 
and we send our 

Illustrated catalogue and package of seeds FREE with each order. 
Decorated bowls, assorted sizes, $3.00 dozen F.0.B. Our Cacti are different, 
all fine specimens and have 100 varieties, any sizes desired. Souvenir Free with 
all orders. 


DESERT PLANT CO. Station A, Box 95, Bl Paso, Texas 













Scotts 
Creeping Bent 
for Perfect 
Lawns 


Sod in six weeks! A rich, velvety 
stretch of lawn that chokes out 
weeds before they can grow! A 
deep, thick, uniform turf that’s 
everlasting and makes your home a 
beauty spot! That’s what you'll get 
if you plant Scott’s Creeping Bent. 


The New Super-Lawn 
Creeping Bent --long recognized as the ideal 
for golf” utting greens--is now producing Super 
Lawns. Instead of sowing seed, you plant stolons or 
the chopped grass -- and in a few weeks you havea 
luxuriant lawn like the deep green pile of a Turkish 
carpet. Read all about this unusuai grass in our 
illustrated booklet ‘‘Bent Lawns.’’ Mailed on request. 

O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
157 Main Street Marysville, Ohio 










Odorless and Weedless 


HUMUS 


At the price sold it has no equal as a 
FERTILITY MAKER 


It is the chief nitrogenous food of plants 


It binds and makes a sandy soil hold 
moisture. It lightens and prevents a clay 
soil from baking. It increases the temper- 
ature of the soil which means quick germi- 
nation. Its use means bacteria without 
which no plant life is possible. It puts 


back into the soil the 
out each year. 


$5.00 for 5, 100-lb. bags $18.00 per ton 
f.o.b. Stanhope, N. J. 


H. B. PRINDLE 


70 East 45th Street New York 


life that is taken 








Thomas J. GreyCo. 


SEEDS, BULBS, AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, THE VERY BEST 
ALWAYS 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 

16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 














STANDARD HOT BED SASH, 8 ft. wide, 
6 ft. long, made in several styles, to take 
three, four or five rows of glass, either 
grooved or made for glass to putty. Red- 
wood, $1.40 each; White Pine, $1.60 each; 
25 or more sash, 10 cents less. Write for 
circular. 

Glass, sizes 6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 10x14, 
at $2.60 per box, 50 sq. ft. Ten boxes or 
more, at $2.50. C. N. ROBINSON & BRO., 
Dept. 29, Baltimore, Md. 





Cacti Arizona California 
New Mexico Cacti 


Special collection, 30 mixed varieties, 
wonderful specimens, $3.50. Included in 
this collection are the Cereus Giganteus or 
the Fish Hook, from which Cactus candy 
is made. 15 extra large specimens, $2.00. 
All F.0O.B. Tucson. 


Arizona Cacti Collectors 
Box 1857 Tucson, Arizona 





Jolly Turtle Kneeling Pads 


For the woman who does her own garden- 


ing a Kneeling Pad is indispensable. A 
Jolly Turtle, yellow with green leather back 
is different, attractive, lucky — A jolly 


$3.00 postpaid. 
M. & M. JENNINGS 
119 Plax Hill Road 


Valentine. 


So. Norwalk, Conn. 














THE 
FINEST 
AMERICAN 
AND 
mé EUROPEAN 
ge VARIETIES 
Ps ateny 
LISTS 
READY 





























KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 


A Practical, Proven 
Power Oultivator for 
Gardeners, Subur- 
banites, Truckers, 





Catalog 


Florists, Nurserymen, 
Fruit Growers, Coun- 
try Estates and Poultrymen. 
AMERICAN FARM MAOHSINE CoO. 
1084 33rd Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn 


GLADIOLL A" 


Wonderful varieties, plain and ruffled, stronges3 
socks, prize-winning strains, grown, cared for 
and selected by a gladiolus lover. Not the most 
varieties, just the best. Every bulb perfect, sure 
to flower gloriously. Plan your gladiolus garden 
aow with the aid of my catalog. Write for it today. 


/OHN B. McKIBBIN, 1322 Division St, Goshen, nd. 








EVERGRE Broad Leaf 
Flowering Shrubs 
Bhododendron Max. and Mountain Laurel 
2 to 4 ft., 25, $5.00; 100, $18. Olumps, 
2-3 ft., 8-16 shoots, 25, $12; 100, $40. 
Hemlock, 2-4 ft., 25, $5.00; 100, $18.00. 
Fancy Holly, 2-4 ft., 25, $7.00; 100, $25. 
Seedlings, of all the above stock, 12 to 
24 ins., 100, $10.00; 1,000, $75.00. 
Cash please Write for Car Lot Prices 
JOHN E. NORRIS 


P. O. Doevilie, Tenn. 








Evergreens Fine Specimens 


For estate planting and where immediate 
effects are desired. 
Rhododendron Maximum and Mountain 
Laurel. Select Clumps, 2 to 3 ft. 

10 for $10.00, per 100, $75.00 
Juniper Red Cedar and Canadian Hemlock 
24 to 34 ft., 25 for $18.00, per 100, $60.00 
Cash please, no packing charges 
Ask for Carlot prices 
RHODODENDRON SUPPLY CO. 
Doeville, Tenn. 








HORTICULTURE 


The Catalogues Are Coming 


Fisher & Mason. (Trenton, N. J.) 
“Dahlias from Sanhican Gardens, 1929.” : 

Fraser, Geo. W. (Fraser’s Dahlia Gardens, Willimantic, Conn.) 
“Fraser’s tested dahlias, gladiolus, delphiniums, 1929.” 

Gillet, Felix, Nursery. (Nevada City, Cal.) ; 
“Felix Gillet Nursery.” (Catalogue of nut and fruit trees, bush 

fruits, evergreens and ornamental trees and shrubs.) 

Gove, Elmer E. (Champlain View Gardens, Burlington, Vt.) 
“1929 gladiolus and delphiniums.” 

Hatfield, T. D. (Hunnewell Estate, Wellesley, Mass.) 
List of seeds. (Ornamental tree and shrub seeds.) 

Henderson, Peter & Co. (35-37 Cortlandt St., New York City, N. Y.) 
“Everything for the garden, 1929.” 

Hershey, John W. (Nut Tree Nurseries, Downington, Pa.) 
“Save America’s nut heritage.” 

Horsford, Frederick H. (Charlotte, Vt.) 
“Horsford’s annual, 1929.” (Hardy plants, lily bulbs, ferns, trees, 

shrubs.) 

Johnson, Harry, Prop. (Johnson Water Gardens, Hynes, Cal.) 
“1929 water lilies and aquatics.” 

Kennedy, W. W. & Sons. (Red Bank, N. J.) 
“Dahlias elite, 1929. Perennials, gladiolus.” 

Koerner, Arthur C. (Five Oaks Farm, Newport, Minn.) 
“Gladiolus seed and bulbs, 1929.” 

Kunderd, A. E. (Goshen, Ind.) 
“Kunderd gladioli, 1929.” 

LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery. (Stroudsburg, Pa.) 
1929 Catalogue. 

D. Landreth Seed Co. (Bristol, Pa.) 
Landreth’s seeds. (Includes vegetable and flower seeds.) 

Manion, Mrs. T. H. (Gladsome Glad Gardens, Adair, Iowa) 
Perennials, shrubs, seeds, bulbs. 

Mette, Heinr. (Quedlinburg, Germany) 
Trade catalogue of vegetable, flower and farm seeds. 

Michell, Henry F., Co. (518-516 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Seeds. bulbs, plants, 1929. 

Miller, Leo E. (80 Floral Way, Stratford, Conn.) 
“Rare and exotic gladiolus.” 1929. 

Muller-Sealey Co., Inc. (145 West 45th St., New York City, N. Y.) 
Svring 1929 flowers and vegetables. 

Padre’s Botanical Gardens. (125 South Milpas St., Santa Barbara, 


Cal.) 
“The World’s best roses, dahlias and gladioli.” 1929. 
Paul-Ham Gardens. (821 Seventh Ave., Lewiston, Idaho) 
Gladiolus catalogue and price list, 1929. 
Perrin. Authur C. (766 Alberta St., Portland, Ore. 
Gladiolus, January 1929. 
Pety, Henry C. (Paulding, Ohio) 
“Select gladioli, 1929.” 
Pfitzer, Wilhelm. (Militarstrasse 74, Stuttgart, Germany) 
(Flower and seed catalogue.) 
Pudor’s, Inc. (Puyallup, Wash.) 
Catalogue of plants, seeds and bulbs. 
Redfern, Curtis. (Lincoln Manor, San Francisco, Cal.) 
Dahlias. 
Reed. C. G. & H. G. (Success Dahiia Gardens, 171 Ferry St., 
Lawrence, Mass.) 
“Success Dahlia Gardens. 1929.” 
mee ty A. D. & A.C. (Rosecroft Begonia Gardens, Point Loma, 
List of Begonia nlants and seeds. 
Tuber and seed list for 1929. 
Rowe, Louis G. (Seabrook, N. H.) 
“Gladiolus—Seabrook Nurseries. 1929 edition.” 
Salbach, Carl. (657 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Cal.) 
Dahlias. dahlia seed, gladiolus. 
Sawyer, Chas. B. (Marne. Mich.) 
“Better glads 1929.” (“Smoky varieties a specialty.”’) 
Simpson, W. H. & Sons. (Birmingham, Eng.) 
“Simpson’s super seeds, 1929.” 
Stanford, K. C. (Bloem Eff, Stellenbosch. South Africa) 
Catalogue of South African seeds and bulbs, January 1929. 
Stark Bros. (Louisiana, Mo.) 
“Stark year book.” (Fruits, vegetables, flowers, ornamental 
shrubs.) 
Starke, C. & Co., Ltd. (Mowbray, Cape Town, South Africa) 
Carnations, chrysanthemums, dahlias and other herbaceous peren- 
nials, trees, palms, shrubs, climbing plants and roses. 1928. 
“General catalogue of farm, vegetable. flower, and tree seeds.” 1928. 
Stokes. Francis C. & Co. (235 South Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 
“Stokes seed services. 1929.” 
Stoler, M. I. (Glendale Flower and Water Gardens, 1260 Justin 
Ave., Glendale, Cal.) 
“Glendale Flower and Water Gardens.” (Water lilies, aquatic 
_plants, cut flowers. fish food, gold fish, scavengers.) 
Swift, Sherman A. (22 Beacon St., Woburn, Mass.) 
Gladiolus and perennials, 1929. 
Townsend, E. W. & Sons. (Salisbury, Md.) 
“Strawberries and how to grow them.” 
Tricker, W., Inc. (Independence, Ohio) 
Water lilies, aquatic plants, ornamental fishes. 
es Tested Seeds, Inc. (59 & 61 Park Place, New York City, 


 &. 
Catalogue of seeds, bulbs, plants and horticultural supplies, 1929. 
Tyler, M. G. (1660 Denver Ave., Portland, Ore.) 
“1929 Mastick dahlia creations.” 
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Historic Gardens of China 
GIVEN BY 


LOUISE L. HUBBARD 


Thursday, March 14th at 3.00 o’clock 
John Hancock Auditorium 
90 St. James Avenue, Boston 


Tickets $2.00 and $1.00 on sale at League 
office, 25 Huntington Avenue 
Telephone Kenmore 4798 
Benefit of Women’s Municipal League 
(This lecture scored a great success re- 
cently when given before the New York 

Horticultural Society). 








Gladiolus Collection 


Alma Gluck, Bright Peach Red 
Mary Pickford, Creamy White 
Miss T. Rose, Tea Rose Color 
Priscilla Alden, Orange 
Primadonna, Butterfly Yellow 
Sunnymede, Orange 


Above Collection $2.00 
Three Collections $5.00 
Per Bulb 
Lady Dainty (Olark, 1928) ....... $5.00 


Sarah Palfrey (Clark, 1928) ...... 5.00 
La Argentina (Clark, 1928) ....... 25.00 


List of 100 “Best” or “Favorite” Glads. 
on application 


WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 
Sunnymede Sharon, Mass. 


SCAAAAH 








JUST OUT! 


Drop a postal for 


Perry’s Seed Annual 


(Yes, this big bright book of 
144 pages is free) 


Tuberous Rooted Begonia Bulbs 
are ready for delivery 
Singles 7colors Doz. $3.00 
Doubles 7colors Doz. 3.50 
PERRY SEED COMPANY 
Successors to Fiske Seed Co. 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 











GRAY & COLE WA8p BIL, 
HARDY PLANTS 


Choicest Varieties of 
IRIS PEONIES P x 
ROCK PLANTS PERENNIALS 
Ask for 1929 Catalogue 
On main Boston road between 
North Andover and Haverhill 














“Cold Country Grown 
Why Worry?” 


Our catalog lists an enormous variety of 
Hardy Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses 


and Perennials suitable for New England 
Gardens. 

Hardy Hardy Hardy 
MITCHELL FARM NURSERIES 
Barre Vermont 








TEN CACTI 


Selected plants, correctly named and no 
two alike —for miniature gardens, $1.50 
postpaid. Larger plants, guaranteed bloom- 
ing size, $2.75 postpaid. 

Free List 


BRIDWELL BROTHER 


S 
Winkelman Arizona 








Maplevale Leafmold 


is a virgin deposit of pure leafmold, 
the residue of hardwood leaves. Only 
a trace of mineral matter is to be found 
in it, and it is entirely free from fungus 
and weed seeds. It is Nature’s own 
fertilizer and the perfect soil restorer. 
Send for Circular 
$2.50 per 100 Ib. b Quantity discount 
F.O.B. East gston, N. H. 
MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
Box 31 East Kingston, N. H. 
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THE MAMMOTH 


Centennial 
Exhibition 


OF THE 
Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 
WILL BE HELD IN 


MECHANICS BUILDING 
and BOSTON, MASS. 


THE NEW YORK FLORISTS’ For Five Days 


CLUB 
MARCH 19 to 23, 1929 


The Sixteenth Annual 


PHILADELPHIA International 
| Flower Show 
Flower Show 


ASSOCIATED WITH THE 
PENNSYLVANIA HORTICULTURAL 
| SOCIETY AND THE FLORISTS’ 
CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 


Under the Auspices of 


THE 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


WILL BE HELD IN mi 
THE COMMERCIAL MUSEUM 
THIRTY-FOURTH BELOW SPRUCE ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


March 11-16, inclusive, 1929 


for which members of these organiza- 


tions receive Season Tickets 
The Greatest Flower and Plant Show 


Ever Held in New England 
Open March 11 2 P.M. to 10:30 P.M. 
Open Other Days 9 A.M. to 10:30 P.M. 


March 11 to 16 


inclusive 


Membership in the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society includes a ticket to all the Society’s exhi- 
bitions, as well as a subscription to Horticulture 
and the privilege of borrowing books from the 
Library — the largest of the kind in the world. 
Anyone properly endorsed may become a member 
by paying $2.00. Address the Secretary, 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


MORE BEAUTIFUL EACH’ YEAR 


Grand Central Palace 
New York City 


Meet your friends and rest a while in 
The Garden of 
The Pennsylvama Horticultural Society 





























WILLIAMS’ 


“Del-Bli” 


For DELPHINIUMS — A Preventative ef Blight 
Half Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.00 


H.C. wittiams « SONS 


MILLERSVILLE, MD. 





Birds in the Pear Orchard 


A bird in the orchard is worth two in the woods, particu- 
larly if it is a pear orchard and if the birds are chickadees, 
kinglets or nuthatches. These birds consume large quantities 
of the adult pear psylla, thus reducing by that much the 
infestation later on. The chickadee was found to be the most 
effective feathered agent so far as the pear psylla is concerned, 
not only because it seems to relish the adult psyllas when the 


What makes a good 


Plant Label coop ?: 


it must be impervious to moisture, 
must retain its markings, and must 
not girdle the Plant—WE HAVE IT. 


Sample line for the asking. 


THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
2178 East 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Established 34 Years 


COVER YOUR LAWNS 

















IMPORTED PEAT MOSS 
(Ground Peat) 
A superior granulated variety for horti- 
cultural use. The finest grade, packed 
only in Holland. Frequent importations. 
Burlap bales $3.50, f.o.b. Boston; less in 
quantities. Why pay shipping charges 
from more distant points? rite for folder. 


C. E. BUELL, INC. 
Board of Trade Bldg., Boston 











Invisible, - Heartily 
no leaf ay endorsed 
discolora- by leading 
tion. For Mildew and florists. 






Black pes on 





THIS spray acts like magic on all 
plants afflicted with Mildew or Black 


Spot. VY pint (makes 15 quarts 
spray) $1 at your dealer's, or send 
check. Ask for Bulletin, ‘‘Black 
Spot Control.” Aphistrogen kills 


aphis; Insectrogen kills leaf-chewing 
insects. Rose Manufacturing Co., 
3641 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





latter appear on the trunks of the pear trees on sunny days 
in the Winter, but also because it is easily attracted to the 
pear orchard by the judicious use of suet and sunflower seed. 
Conservative estimates place the number of adult psyllas con- 
sumed in one day by a single chickadee as well over 1,000. 
A few pounds of suet and a bushel of sunflower seed will 
keep the birds in the orchard where they will more than pay 
for the food in the psyllas taken. 


Coming Exhibitions 

March 7-10. Worcester, Mass. Spring Flower Show of the 
Worcester County Horticultural Society, to be held in Horticul- 
tural Building, Worcester. 


March 11-16. New York, N. Y. Sixteenth Annual International 
Flower Show in the Grand Central Palace. 


March 11-16. Philadelphia, Pa. Annual Spring Exhibition of The 
Philadelphia Flower Show, Inc., in the Commercial Museum. 


March 13-21. Detroit, Mich. North American Flower Show to be 
held in Convention Hall. 


March 14-17. St. Louis, Mo. St. Louis Spring Flower Show in 
Missouri Botanical Gardens. 

March 19-23. Boston, Mass. Centennial Exhibition of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society at Mechanics Building. 

April 6-14. Buffalo, N. Y. Tenth National Flower and Garden 
Show conducted by the Society of American Florists at the Field 
Artillery Armory. 

April 16. Baltimore, Md. The Seventh Annual Daffodil Show of 
the Maryland Garden Clubs. 


Evergreens, Roses, 
Rhododendrons 


Your grass will be green 
all winter 


Unrivalled for use in 
the Greenhouse 











Iron Fences and Gates 


Ornamental iron work for 
gardens 


Shawmut Iron & Wire Works 
Everett, Mass. 
Tel. EVE. 1260 Established 1907 











HAMMOND’S 
GRAPE DUST 


as a preventative of Powdery 
Mildew, rust and Black Spot 
on Roses, Carnations and 
other plants during bed- 
ding season. 


At your dealer’s or 
HAMMOND’S PAINT & SLUG 
SHOT WORKS 
Beacon Pe Be 
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Special Bargains—Evergreen Transplants 


Kelsey’s 
Short Guide”’ 
for Spring, 1929 


HIS attractive and compact 
booklet will be sent free to 
readers of “Horticulture.” It 
contains nineteen photographic re- 
productions in natural colors, 
mostly evergreens. Brief descrip- 
tions of the better varieties of 
evergreens, shade trees, flowering 
shrubs, and other stocks are given, 
together with prices on.all sizes 
from. seedlings to large specimens. 
Readers of “Horticulture” are in- 
vited to send for a copy, to study 
the list of varieties, and to note the 
prices indicated for unusual grades 
of nursery stock. 





Flowering Trees 


N the 1929 edition of Kelsey’s 

Short Guide you will find some 

of the finest Flowering Trees, 
including the following: 

Japanese Flowering Cherries. Many 
varieties, with Japanese names 
and descriptions, available in 
quantity. 

Flowering Crabs. Half-a-dozen of 
the most beautiful and distinc- 
tive varieties. 

English Hawthorn. White and 
pink. 

Dogwood. Large and small sizes 
of the familiar White variety, 
and the Pink-flowering sort in 
grafted form. 

Many other ornamental trees are 
available, including Purple Beech, 
Bloodleaf, Japanese Maple, Mag- 
nolia, Oaks and Maples in variety. 








DaphneCneorum 


HE Garland Flower, grows to 
an ultimate height of 12 to 15 
inches. One of the finest dwarf 
evergreen shrubs, covered with 
pink blooms in May which con- 
tinue sparsely through the summer 
and a profusion of bloom again in 
September.. Very fragrant. Forms 
a dense bush two feet or more 


across. 
(Each) (10) (100) 


6to Sinches $1.00 $8.00 $75.00 
8tolO0inches 1.35 11.00 95.00 
10to1l2inches 1.85 16.00 125.00 





in Surplus 


One Half Million Norway 
Spruce 


We must dispose of a large block in Vermont of this 
fine evergreen. They are 9 to 16 inches high and once 
transplanted. Ideal for reforestation or mass planting 
where quick results make worth while a very special 
bargain price of $25.00 per thousand. This includes 
the cost of packing. FIVE THOUSAND OR MORE 
AT $22.00 PER THOUSAND and large quantities 
quoted on request. 
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RED PINE—See announcement below. 


specially priced Evergreens which we must move to vacate 

the land on which the trees are now growing. All have been 
once transplanted, and most of them twice transplanted. The trees 
at present are not large enough for immediate landscape effect, but 
are excellent for mass plantings, screens and so on, or for growing 
on into specimens. All are New England grown. 


A GAIN this year we offer to readers of Horticulture a list of 


Each * means one transplanting 100 1000 
HEMLOCK _ 8 to 10 in. ** $35.00 
CYPRESS (Retinospora plumosa) 12 to 15 in. B&B 45.00 $395.00 
PINES, Austrian 8 to 12 in. ** 20.00 150.00 
12 to 15 in, ** 50.00 
Red Pine (Resinosa) 12 to 18 in. * 12.00 95.00 
Scotch Pine 12 to 18 in. ** 16.00 125.00 
18 to 24 in. ** 30.00 
FIRS, Balsam Fir 8 to 12 in. ** 32.00 
12 to 18 in. ** 65.00 
Concolor 10 to 12 in. ** 35.00 300.00 
12 to 18 in. ** 80.00 
Douglas 12 to 15 in. *** 40.00 350.00 
10 to 12 in. ** 35.00 300.00 
SPRUCE, Norway 10:to 12 in. ** 12.00 
12 to 18 in. ** 20.00 145.00 
White 8 to. 14 in. ** (bushy) 20.00 120.00 
12 to 18 in. ** 50.00 480.00 
BARBERRY, B. Thunbergii 12 to 15 in. * 4.00 30.00 
18 to 24 in. * 12.00 100.00 


A Bargain in Red Pine 


Pinus Resinosa 


We must dispose immediately of 25,000 transplanted Red 
Pines 1 to 14 ft. high. ‘The land must be cleared and the 
trees must go. They are in fine condition for transplanting 
this spring, have good roots and tops, ad are excellent for 
screens, fence lines, hedges, and so on. 


Specially Priced at $95 per thousand 


Red Pine is probably the best single all-round Evergreen for the 
purposes named. In nearly all localities it is free from disease and 
will grow into fine specimens. 








Extra Good Roses 


ELVE selected Roses, one 
each of twelve standard and 
popular Hybrid varieties, each 

Rose field-grown two years and 
Number 1 grade for that age — for 
$6 postpaid to your address. These 
are the Roses: 

Gruss an Teplitz. Orimson 

J. L. Mock. Carmine pink 

Pink Radiance. Rose pink 

Los Angeles. Salmon pink 

Columbia. Bright pink 

Sunburst. Orange yellow 

K. A. Viktoria. Creamy white 

Luxemburg. Orange yellow 

Lady Hillingdon. Saffron-yellow 

Red Radiance. Deep rose red 

Mme. Jenny Gillemot. Pale yellow 

Frau Karl Druschki. White 


One plant of each . 6 
A dozen total for 
No substitute varieties will be allowed 
at this special price. 


Place your order directly from 
this advertisement. 








Hardy Hybrid 
Rhododendrons 


T is our pleasure to offer several 

named varieties of the better 

sorts and at prices that will 
permit gardeners to gratify their 
desire for fine blooms. 


The plants are several times trans- 
planted, balled and burlapped. They are 
grown in New Jersey but are perfectly 
hardy as far north as Massachusetts. 

Prices do not include packing 
or transportation. 
Amphion. Very large truss, free blooms, 
clear pink with white eye. 
Catawbiense album. White, good foliage. 

A strong grower. 

Mrs. C. S. Sargent. Deep rose shading 
to red. Fine large bloom. Robust. 

Pres. Lincoln. lLilac-pink with brown 
eye. Good bloomer. 

Roseum elegans. Clear rose, large trusses. 

More compact than the above. 


12 to 18 inch plants B & B 
$6 each, $55 for 10 


Larger sizes and quantities on request 





Kelsey Nursery Service 


~ Fifty 
Church Street 


New York City 
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